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re | IXTY-NINE years ago the rose growing’ business of The 
Dingee & Conard Company was established by Charles 
| Dingee at West Grove, Pa. 








ve “ ° ” 
| Countless rose lovers everywhere know “Dingee Roses 
g a 
as those grown on their own roots and by the fragrant beauty 
4 that first made them so popular in the early fifties. 
ie Forty-six years ago The Dingee & Conard Company 
a decided to advertise. They came to N. W. Ayer & Son. 
y Today we number among our clients many whose advertising 
7 appropriations exceed that of The Dingee and Conard Com- 
w pany, but none outrank it in age. 
at It is gratifying that each of their forty-six years of consistent 
| advertising has strengthened our bonds of business relationship. 
Our oldest client and Advertising Headquarters have 
proved that ““Keeping Ever/astingly at it Brings Success.” 
N. W. AYER & SON 
7 ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 








Boston CLEVELAND 
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Leadership 


If your product is worthy of 
leadership. 







If you want to associate it with 
leaders. 


If you want your sales message 
to reach leaders among farmers 


Use 
The Standard Farm Papes|: : 


(Over One Million Quality Farm Homes) 







Because 






In Selling a Standard Farmer 
You Sell His Neighbors Too 
















The Michigan Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1843 Established 1895 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Progressive Farmer 
Betebdlished 1841 Established 1886 
Pennsylvania Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1880 Memphis, Dallas 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1881 Established 1877 
Hoard’s Dairyman Pacific Rural Press 
stablished 1870 Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 





Established 1848 Established 1882 






Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stranparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wattace C. Ricarpsom, Isc. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City isas 





All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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The Time Has Come for American 
Business Men to Show Their 
th Brains, Power and Resources 


Start a Propaganda of Prosperity. 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


y 0-DAY financial and commer- discussed by their executive com- 
rs cial rabbits are whining and mittees in their private offices, 
: shivering about portending na- where shall we arrive? 


tional disaster. Serious statistical If business men curtail their out- 
organizations are ready to confirm puts and investments, in secret, 
such forecasts. while wearing false-faces of opti- 

They see inflation darkening the mism in the street, where will 
sky and they anticipate the prick- national courage and progressive- 


ing of our bubble of prosperity, as ness be propagated? 
national bubbles have been pricked We heard this same pessimistic 
in the old dark days. drivel before we went into this 
ars But they do not rectify their cal- war. We heard all about how 
dilations by another factor that Europe was organized by ages of 
exists to-day, which did not exist knowledge and experience, and 
in any other time in the whole that it would be years after our 
world’s history :- men got over there, before they 
American business men, with would be effective in conquering 
brains, facilities, power and re- the opponents that they would 
sources, such as have never been ‘have to face. 


even approximated, in any other Our boys went over. The shell 

nation, at any time. was hard to crack. It took cour- 
But it is time to face the facts age, ability—it took precious lives. 

that these “rabbits” and statisti- But it did not take much time! 

cians are whispering. It is time to American energy, courage and 

drag these moles of pessimism up skill can conquer anything! 

mto the daylight and let us see And it can do the job quickly 

what they are, and how American and effectually. 

business men are going to meet After the German shell was 

these alleged calamities. cracked, the war was over. 

_ In my opinion, there is no calam- Now we have another “shell” to 


ity—no portending disaster, which crack. That's all it is. But it is 
American business, backed by in- the same kind of a shell. You may 










it telligent American labor, cannot call it “Morale’—though it is much 
defeat and dissipate, if it is broader in its significance. The 
ought into the light and frankly thing that must be stimulated, 
d and fought. propagated, established, is optimis- 

But, if we go on shouting and tic human thought. 
Waving flags on the street, while Physically, the United States of 
stots PUUSiNess men are getting black America has everything that is re- 
, lnc. Mrophecies of portending financial quired for continued prosperity. 


City Bisaster in their private mail, to be We have fabulous financial re- 
Table of Contents on page 174 
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sources. We have marvelous 
manufacturing facilities. We have 
unlimited supplies of raw mate- 
rials. We have the most expert 
labor that the world has ever de- 
veloped—most intelligent as well 
as the most efficient, and the most 
capable, the most aggressive lead- 
ers of industry that the world has 
ever known. And right now we 
face the most stupendous world 
demand for all kinds of products 
that could be conceived. 

Yet, our country is” honey- 
combed with calamity howlers. 

It is true that there are social- 
istic and Bolshevistic rats and 
moles gnawing and digging at the 
foundations of our Republic. It 
is true that we catch some of 
these rats and then let them go 
out to gnaw and dig and propa- 
gate some more. We are weak 
and futile and careless of our 
precious liberties and security, with 
the rest of the world on fire. But 
we will learn. We always have 
learned tardily, but eventually— 
effectually, and we will now. 

Idealism is a beautiful and nec- 
essary thing. It lifts the world 
out of chaos in its thought. It 
points the way to progress and 
world betterment. But idealism 
has its limitations. It can go just 
so far—then hard-headed business 
sense and sound commercial brains 
must take hold, or the world will 
slip back to chaos. 

American business men have 
been too busy with their own com- 
mercial activities to take time for 
mere matters of Government. 
They leave that to men who have 
no larger interests—to self-inter- 
ested politicians, or disinterested 
metaphysicians. 


BUSINESS MEN MUST GUIDE 


To-day the business men of 
America have something else to 
make and buy and sell beside their 
usual stocks in trade. 

If they do not make and buy 
and sell the other thing, the calam- 
ity howlers may win out, and 
American business men may not 
be able to make and buy and sell 
their usual commodities. 

American business men are the 
only possible source of production 












for these vital necessaries of » 
tional prosperity. 

They must create content 
the mother of happiness— 
American Labor and their famiis 

Immediately many manufac 
ers will say: “Why, we're pay; 
the highest wages that labor 
got. What more can we do” 

Where this is so, and conte 
ment does not exist, it may not 
a matter of wages at all. 

In these days of high prices 
the high cost of living, money 
ures are largely meaningless, 
you insist upon calculating prese 
day wages, on past payments @ 
money, you will never solve 
problem. To-day it is not a que 
tion of how much money a mas 
paid—it is what comforts of lix 
can a man secure for a day 
labor? 

Money is only the marker int® 
game. The values are indicat 
by what you give and what yu 
get. At the end of a year @ 
labor, how have the man and hs 
family been able to live, and wht 
have they been able to put avg 
for the rainy day? 

That is where contentment 5 
born, or discontent propagated. 

That is where American labe 
must and will be judged, af 
where American business ms 
shall prove their capacity and i 
tent. 

This trail of wise business poliq 
is already being blazed. It is prot 
ing to be as profitable to the et 
ployer as it is gratifying to t 
employee. It is the way of 
policy as well as justice. It wi 
solve all labor disputes—for it # 
not limited to questions of hours 
of labor or wages paid. It pap 
the laborer in daily happiness for 
himself and his family and gives 
him safe provision for a “Satur 
day afternoon of life” to look for- 
ward to, when his years of actit 
work are over. . 

When you can show Americai 
workingmen such contentment— 
plenty for themselves and their 
families, a home of their own, 
money accumulating in bank for 
their old age, they will know that 
the Bolshevik and the agitator are 
their venomous enemies and 
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Among the accounts 
handled by the H. K. McCann Company 


are those of the following firms: 


oney 
less, if AMERICAN PHOTO CHEMICAL CO X-Ray Plates 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. Tobacco Products 
Prese BASS HEUTER PAINT CO. Paints 
ents ¢ BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. Milk Products 
olve BROWN COMPANY Vegetable Shortening 
BOZART RUG COMPANY Fibre Rugs 
4 ute; CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPN. Del Monte Canned Fruits 
| Man g and Vegetables 
of lit CALIFORNIA RED WOOD ASSN. Redwood Lumber 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSN. Diamond Brand Walnuts 
a day} CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. Vaseline Products | 


CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO | 
CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. Perfection Oil Heaters and Cook 





r in the stoves, Aladdin Aluminum Ware 
dicated CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. Wire Lathing, Re-enforcings, etc. 
lat yor COLDWELL LAWN MOWER co. Lawn Mowers 
4 CONTINENTAL OIL C 7m Petroleum Products 
nd ‘ DOMINION BATTERY (€ Dry Call Betverics : 
S N MANUFACTU RING co. Bond and Ledger Papers 
EAST OHIO GAS CO. Gas 
d wha J. D. FATE COMPA NY Gasoline Locomotives 
t awa GRAND DETOUR PLOW CO. Plows 
HOLT MANUFACTURING CoO. Caterpillar Tractors 
lent § HYDRO ae co POWER COMM’'N Electric Light & Power 
IMPERIAL OIL CO., LTD. Petroleum Products 
ted. INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO. Mack Trucks 
labe LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
, an LIBERTY PAPER CO. Liberty Tapes & Moisteners 
MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 
me MORRIS PLAN BANK 
nd it NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. Paper Cartons 
NELSON, BAKER & CO. a ay wees and 
policy Toilet Preparations 
prov NUJOL LABORATORIES Nujol 
PACIFIC 1 wooed co. Real Estate 
e et PACIFIC LUMBER C Lumber 
o th ag COMPANIES, INC Reafing Floor Coverings 
Caramels and Chocolates 
gon ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. —— 
t = SANDUSKY CEMENT C 0. Portland Cement 
ite - S co. Gasoline Tractors 
SECURITY TRUST CO. 
hours SPRING VALLEY WATER C Water Supply 
pays STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA Petroleum Products 
s for STANDARD OIL CO. OF LOUISIANA Petroleum Products 
aa STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEBRASKA Petroleum Products 
gives STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW JERSEY Petroleum Products 
atur STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK Petroleum Products 
for STANDARD OIL CO. OF OHIO Petroleum Products | 
tie TOBACCO CO. OF CALIFORNIA Tobacco Products } 
| 
tale An agency is known by the clients it 
a serves. The clients of an agency can 
ne best testify to the value of its service 
fet} THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


ae} Advertising + +» + 61 Broadway, New York 
bor }/ CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO: MONTREAL 
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unrest will be a thing of the past. 

So this is not a mere matter of 
wages paid. 

It is a question of wages ap- 
plied! 

It means broad education of 
working people—widespread help 
of each manufacturer’s employees. 
Help to happiness. Help to a 
home. Help to a savings account. 

Working people must be shown 
what it means to destroy civil life, 
as it has been done in RusSia and 
Germany. They must be shown 
what follows the destruction of 
law and, order, to them, to their 
wives and little ones. When this 
complete, graphic, frightful story 
is fully impressed on them, none 
but a hound of hell would tolerate 
Bolshevikism, and American work- 
ingmen are not of that ilk! 

The cost of making American 
labor contented in the fullest 
sense is vastly less than the cost 
of strikes, sabotage, slowing dowr 
of effort, or even the depreciated 
effort of discontented workers. 
Fill them full of the joy of the 
day’s labor and labor’s reward and 
they can’t hold back their efforts if 
they wanted to. 

Weed out the venomous rep- 
tiles and insist upon their deporta- 
tion. These alien enemies, who 
labor ceaselessly for the destruc- 
tion of our Government, are the 
creators of discontent and the up- 
set labor conditions that are now 
injuring American workers. They 
are also pulling down the char- 
acter and ability of American labor 
—they are setting lower standards, 
and are standing in the way of 
American labor’s progress to hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

Our public protectors catch 
these plague-ridden rats and then 
turn them back to infect healthy 
labor again. We must get public 
protection that will protect—that 
will eradicate this leprosy, or the 
calamity howler will win. 

There are great American labor 
leaders who are trying to win 
genuine happiness and prosperity 
for American labor—and_ they 
have the sympathy and assistance 
of largest American employers of 
labor, and the best labor conditions 
and rewards that have ever exist- 


INK 


ed in the world—and that ay 
means can secure—are going toh 
secured, if American methods ay 
used in bringing capital and lab 
together. 

The menace to both capital ay 
labor exists in the I. W. W. a 
Bolshevik agitators—the irrespg 
sible wreckers of civilization, 
would destroy capital and 
alike for their own paltry earning 
out of the blood of workers, 

With the knowledge of Ame. 
ica’s sound financial condition 
day—with the whole world & 
manding our goods—with abuné- 
ance of labor ready for employ 
ment—with all materials and fai 
ties to work with, and with Amer 
can energy and industrial leader. 
ship determined to make the m 
mediate future greater in pro 
perity than any time in the pat 
let’s start a new drive to bres 
this enemy-dug hinder-bug line! 


HUMAN TOUCH NEEDED NOW IN 
ADVERTISING 


Advertising has never found: 
commodity that it could not sé 
when it has been intelligently ust 
and well backed. 

The American people want t 
buy things—they want to kno 
that prosperity is going to ct 
tinue. 

The news columns of the new 
papers will always tell the trage 
things—the calamity howls—i# 
that is what men call news. The 
won't tell anything about the cor 
tented workingmen, and very littl 
about their savings bank accounts 

3ut American manufactures 
should begin to put another de 
ment into their advertising. Jot 
as John Wanamaker puts in bs 
editorial every day—and finds thd 
it pays — national advertiser 
should add the vital human touch 

Every factory that is working 
steadily has a mighty vital ston 
to tell, which multiplied by severe 
thousand, would become in a short 
time the mightiest propaganda for 
prosperity and national contest 
ment that the nation has ev 
known! 

When 25,000,000 contented work 
ers get their story into the new 
papers, it will soon wipe out 
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One of Many— 


Ashort time ago when soliciting the adver- 


ftising of a well-known mail order shoe 


concern for our spring issues the agent re- 
marked “of course you'll get #t—THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S inquiry cost 


was 19 cents under the average inquiry 





cost on a list of fifteen publications.” 


This is only one of many instances that 
Ihave run into lately that serves to indi- 


cate the responsiveness of the readers of 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
“A Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. Wo. F. Harrne, Mgr. 
80 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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insidious infection that is now 
growing from the constant print- 
ing of nothing but the news about 
the discontent of alien enemy 
vermin who seek their own profit 
at the cost of the happiness and 
livelihood of American workers. 

Let American business men 
aggressively promote their own 
businesses. 

Let them create conditions of 
contentment for their own work- 
ers— 

Let them continuously exploit 
the pleasant working conditions of 
their own employees, and how they 
are earning their own homes and 
accumulating savings accounts— 

Let them demand of their Con- 
gressmen, legislation that will com- 
mand the deportation of these 
venomous reptiles who seek to 
create labor unrest and the de- 
struction of our Government— 

Then let us ali get together— 
advertisers, newspapers — editors, 
business managers, special writers 
—and sell prosperous, happy, in- 
dustrioys and contented America 
to ourselves and to every true 
American and silence and deport 
the rest! 

Then if Russia, Germany and 
any other insane, vermin-ridden 
country has to burn itself to ashes 
to get rid of its pestilence, let’s 
determine that it shall never hap- 
pen to us, because we were too 
listless, or too short-sighted to ut- 
terly destroy the rats, or too weak- 
spined to close our ‘doors to fur- 
ther vehicles of contagion. 

Let’s get back our railroads, our 
telegraph and telephone lines, our 
cables. Let’s take the manacles off 
business that are binding our 
efforts and curtailing the healthy 
flow of our blood. 

The one great League that 
America needs to-day is the 
League of True Partnership for 
Capital and Labor, right here at 
home! 

The world is on fire—the flames 
are licking up the underbrush here 
at home—politicians and statesmen 
are busy-elsewhere— 

American business men, again it 
is your job to “keep business go- 
ing, for Your Country’s Sake!” 

And it will keep going—better 
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and stronger and more Secure thay 
ever before, if you take hold ay 
do it! 

What will you do—in your g 
business—to-day ? 

Let’s all start at once! 


Would Regain Lost Market fe 
_ Macaroni 


The Macaroni Manufacturers’ Ag 
ciation of Chicago is launching a sm 
national newspaper campaign in ang 
fort to stimulate the buying of me 
roni. Owing to Federal food regu 
tions the per — consumption of 
macaroni during t 
six -— 
pounds. e advertising is designd 
to correct this condition, at least to te 
extent of restoring the consumption t 
the previous figure. The copy is bein 
placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Hitz Advertising Service Ma- 
ager of “Nugent's” 
Frank J. Hitz has been appointed 
advertising service department mana 
of Nugent's, the weekly trade 
published by the Allen-Nugent 
pony. New York. 

e was formerly advertising m» 
ager of Buster Brown Hosiery, a 
more recently on the service staff d 
Street Railways Advertising Company, 
New York. 


Magazines’ Representatives 
Hold Conference 


The “Quality Crome of magazine 
comprising Atlantic Monthly, Centun, 
Harper's, Scribner's, Review of Revum 
and World’s Work, held a 

conference in New York last week# 
the Hotel Commodore. Thirty-six me 
were in attendance, represen the 
magazines who are members of - 
ganization in both the East and Wet 


Added to “Collier’s” Staff ® 
the West 


Philip F. Dennis has been adde 
to the staff of the Western adverti¢ 
ing department of Collier's. He 
formerly associated with Vogue in 
West and has recently been di 
from service in the navy, where 
had a commission of Junior Lieutenant 


Glen Buck to Handle Lincoln 


Motor Advertising 


Glen Buck, of Chicago, has been st 
lected to create and handle the adver 
tising of the Lincoln Motor ’ 
of Detroit. Plans regarding the & 
tent of, the campaign will be announced 
in a short time. 
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Procter & Gamble’s Profit Sharing 
Plan 








Has Been in Existence in Some Form or Other Since 1887—The Fom 
of the Pian To-day 


By Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


{[Epirorrat Note:—This very filu- 
minating statement was prepared by 
Procter & Gamble at the request of the 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. It will, we 
feel sure, be accepted as an important 
contribution toward the solution of vex- 
ing employment problems. Facts of 
actual practices are what we need to- 
day and the manufacturers of Ivory 
soap are to be congratulated upon their 
broad-mindedness in making their ex- 
perience public.] 


N reply to your inquiry it prob- 

ably will be better for us to 
review somewhat the history of 
our profit-sharing plan. We have 
had & plan of profit-sharing in 
existence in some form or other 
ever since 1887. Previous to the 
incorporation of the company in 
1890 the plan called for a semi- 
annual distribution of cash pro- 
portionate to the employee’s 
wages, the rate changing each 
year and based on the current 
earnings of the firm. After the 
incorporation, the rate of profit- 
sharing conformed to the annual 
rate of dividend on the common 
stock of the company. First, all 
employees participated, but later 
and until the present time, it was 
restricted to those whose wages 
were $1,500 per year or less. 

The effectiveness of this plan 
seemed to diminish each year and 
nothing was accomplished toward 
stimulation of the individual to 
more intelligent or greater effort, 
but chiefly nothing was accom- 
plished toward saving of the divi- 
dends. 

So in 1903 the plan which in its 
essentials is in operation to-day 
was inaugurated. This provides 
that an employee to be eligible to 
profit-sharing dividends must own 
common stock of the company to 
the amount of one year’s salary. 
If the employee does not own the 
stock the company will buy it for 


him, requiring a small payment in ; 
1 


cash and a moderate paymey 
each year. Interest is charged m 
the balance at the rate of thre 
per cent per annum and the em» 
ployee is guaranteed against de 
cline in value of the stock, it hay. 
ing been bought on the ope 
market. 

The employee receives credit 
toward the purchase of the stock 
of dividends declared and th 
same profit-sharing dividends 3 
the common stock earns, whicha 
present is 20 per cent per annum 
on his wages. 

We announced March 1, 199 
that effective July 1, 1919, a moé- 
fication of the plan would be pit 
into effect and a reduction of th 
profit-sharing dividends would k 
made effective. This latter be 
cause of the fact that the plan ol 
paying the same profit-sharing 
dividends on wages as is paid 
the common stock of the compaty 
never contemplated such high 
hourly rates as now are in fore 
and which on March 1 we # 
nounced would be still further m 
creased. 

The other modifications of th 
plan were designed to meet th 
objections which developed, that 
an employee never had in i 
hand, as it were, a visible et 
dence of his ownership of 
stock. 


EMPLOYEES MAY NOW RECEIVE S00 
CERTIFICATES 

The new plan, when more comt 
pletely worked out, is substantr 
ally as follows: 

After an employee has been em 
ployed thirty days he may jom 
what we may call The Procter 
& Gamble Thrift Society. 
binds himself to save five per 
of his earnings and during 
first year of his employment the 
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BY SIMPLY PRESSING 
A BUTTON 


The Manufacturer Can Make Known 
His Product Everywhere With 
the Poster 


To his sales force he simply speaks the word. In the 
space of days or weeks a great picture appears like 
magic on thousands of poster boards from coast to coast. 
Every one of the boards has been selected on the basis 
of the number and kind of people who pass it daily; 
and from these boards all material that is not first-class 
and unobjectionable is rigidly excluded. 


It was done simply and easily—by a word to the great 
clearing house of poster advertising that acts as the 
nerve center for the big national poster advertising ma- 
chine. It was done with the skilled help of experts 
who are in close and intimate contact with every poster 
board company in the country. This poster advertising 
clearing house has on file exact information on that ‘and 
every other essential point. In addition it is in touch 
with the greatest artists and the best lithographic firms, 
and with every advertising bureau of importance. 


That is why a word does the business. That is why 
the pressing of a button can set the whole machine in 
motion. It is all there, coordinated, organized, ready 
for use. 


Archimedes said that if he could have a lever sufficiently 
long, with a fulcrum and a place te stand, he could move 
the earth, The man who presses that button, and so 
puts in motion the vast machinery of the poster adver- 
tising clearing house, does a thing that makes the dream 
of the great mathematician seem all but commonplace. 
For he moves, not the ponderable earth, not the sub- 
stance of things seen and felt, but rather the hearts and 
the minds of millions of men. 


He does it by pressing a button. He does it with a pic- 
ture. He does it by using a harnessed force. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


- Rster Advertising in the United States and Canada 


New York City 
Pittsburgh - Pa. 


& West 4Ou Sireet 
Bessemer Building 


Offices in Chicago, Minneapolis 
Canadian Representative 


THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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company contributes to his credit 

10 per cent of his earnings. The 
second year 11 per cent, the third 
year 12 per cent, and so on up to 
20 per cent. These funds are held 
in the hands of trustees elected 
by the employees and so soon as 
an employee is credited in the 
sum of one-eighth of a common 
share by means of his and the 
company’s contributions, he has 
delivered to himself one-eighth 
share certificate, on which he re- 
ceives quarterly one-eighth share 
dividends. 

When he has sufficient of 
the one-eighth share _ certifi- 
cates to equal one share of The 
Procter & Gamble Co. common 
stock, he may, if he desires, ex- 
change them for it and thereafter 
receive the regular dividend de- 
clared on that stock. He contin- 
ues to make his payments into the 
Thrift Society and to receive one- 
eighth share certificates as fast as 
his and the company’s contribu- 
tions warrant until he has reached 
the amount of his yearly wage. 
He then receives the company’s 
contributions in cash, although he 
may buy $100 Thrift Certificates 
with it and continue his five per 
cent payments if he desires. On 
these he is paid six per cent. He 
may remain a member of the 
Thrift Society so long as he re- 
tains his ownership in the com- 
mon stock of the company. If 
he discontinues his ownership he 
must wait a year before being per- 
mitted to enter the Society again 
and then he must start again at 
the 10 per cent rate. 

It might be that a quarrel could 
be taken with the name “profit- 
sharing.” It may be that it more 
properly should be called a thrift 
plan, since it is essentially that, 
and is also designed to influence 
the employees toward length of 
service by reason of making their 
profit-sharing dividends increase 
as their length of service in- 
creases. 

On March 1, 1919, we announced 
the details of a change from a 
ten-hour work day to an eight- 
hour work day, the essentials be- 
ing ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work, raise in the wage scale all 
along the line, the poorest paid 
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position increasing the mog ; 
percentage with a minimum 
male employees of 50 cents » 
hour for common labor, 

We have had in operation 
our three main plants for the 
three months, Employees’ 
ference Committees. These ¢ 
mittees are constituted by 
tion from the employees, 
proportion representation 
given to larger departments, 
meet once a month with ar 
sentative of the management 
consider subjects brought befor 
them by either the manageme 
or the employees. A three-fomj 
vote of any committee on 
subject which is concurred inh 
the management representative 
final. If the management repr 
sentative vetoes a proposition i 
can be brought up again in tw 
weeks and if it again passes ovr 
his veto, must go before the Boar 
of Directors for final decision 

The Employees’ Conferem 
Committee considered all the & 
tails of the change from the 
hour day to the eight-hour 
and it was their report which we 
adopted in its entirety and a 
nounced to the employees a 
March 1. 


EMPLOYEES MAY HAVE REPRESENT: 
TIVES IN DIRECTORATES 


The next important mate 
which the committees will hat 
to consider will be the offer # 
them to select representatives, m 
from each of the three ma 
plants, who will be recommentel 
by the management to the 
holders for election to the Boari 
of Directors. This representatior 
on the Board of Directors is t 
logical extension of the Confer 
ence Committees and we feel tht 
the Conference Committee i # 
development made possible by o 
mutual relations fostered 
the last thirty years. _ 

We have also a pension and 
benefit plan in operation. 
employees contribute toward this 
fund six dollars per $100 of 
salary and the company contrib- 
utes $12 per $1,000. We are able 
with this fund to administer se 
benefits, age pensions 
bility pensions and death 
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A Wealthier Market 


The fruit grower will earn more profits in 
1919. Labor for picking will be available. 
Home preserving will not be limited by sugar 
restrictions. This means his buying power 
will increase. 


Make certain of increasing your sales in 
this wealthier market. The fruit grower is 
recognized as the most liberal and intelligent 
buyer among farm people. You can reach 
him most directly and economically through 
the one national publication devoted to his 
interests exclusively. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 










R. S. McMICHAEL, Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Avenue New York City 





Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
Mallers Building Brunswick Building Chemical Building 
Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Building ildi 
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Collier’s 










Down to .05 again! 
War-time prices drop. It’s time to BUY! 


LEE SAVERS 


are back to 5 





WINT.O-GREEN 
MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY CLOVE 
New York Moatreal 


LiC-0-RICE 





More Than a Million a Week 
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—the hole-in-the-mint 
is worth millions 


IVE years ago the ag- 

gregate annual sale of 

all mint candy tablets 
was about $300,000. 


Then the hole-in-the-mint 
appeared. 


To-day the annual sale of 
uy: . ” 

Life Savers” amounts to 
millions of dollars. 


iy: N a 99 
Life Savers,’”’ says an exe- 
tutiveof the Mint Products 
“ - 
Company, “were the first 


advertised mints, and adver- 
tising unquestionably created 
this market and made this 
product by far the largest sell- 
ing candy specialty, with the 
exception of milk chocolate, 
in the world.” 


‘Life Saver’’ advertising 
started in 1916. Collier’s 
carried the largest single ad- 
vertisement; had a consider- 
able share in the campaign 
as a whole and, continues 


Mr. Allen:— 


“Of our half-million-dollar campaign 
for 1919—the largest in the history of 
the candy industry — Collier’s and one 
other magazine will constitute the 


back bone.” 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


Year 


More Than oe Million a Week 
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“Home Sweet Home” Characterize; 
Baltimore’s “N ight Life”— 





Looking South on Howard Street From Lexington—Part of Baltimore’s ““Great White Way” 


wes not lacking in theatres, motion picture parlors, hotel, 
restaurants, Baltimore is primarily a “‘ home” city—lacking the con 
spicuous “night life” of New York, but enjoying her more satisfying 
even if less metropolitan reputation for home enjoymentand appreciation. 


For this reason,—as well as the fact that the morning ride to business is not 

enough in Baltimore to digest a full city daily, with special correspondence 
news features—Baltimore is primarily an “evening paper town.” Glance at the make 
up of Baltimore papers and you will see that the great morning dailies of New York 
and Chicago have their nearest local counterpart in Baltimore’s only afternoon 


Associated Press paper, The Baltimore NEWS. 


2 cents straight, seven days a week—over 100,000 net paid daily 
and Sunday—free from duplication-producing morning and 
evening combinations—that’s WHY the logical paper to cover 
Baltimore on a one-appropriation, single-paper basis is 


The Baltimore News 


The News Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL _E. LUTZ 
Eastern epresentative estern e| 
Tyibuse Scldag CQ Wet ESO Nie Bank Bip 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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“Atmosphere” from the Dollars and 
Cents Viewpoint 


The Question, “Does It Pay?” Answered Out of the Experience of 


Marshall Field & Co. 


By R. A. Brown 


Of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


{Epiron1at Note:—The editor of 
Pusrers’ Ink asked Mr. Brown to 


wife this article. It is going to be of 


direct help to advertisers, because it is 
of the practical value of a 
kind of aiverOcing, ag 
= t's rn kind "Ot “pdvertising 
which makes sales by suggestion, rather 
than by direct appeal.) 
get “atmosphere” and con- 
trast, Marshall Field & Co. 
give prominent display to expen- 
sive articles taking valuable space 
which would sell directly much 
greater quantities of “popular” 
dise. 

That is why we displayed, in 
our most valuable window, during 
the last August fur sale a $7,500 
Hudson sable coat; that is why 
we have displayed and sold men’s 
cravats as high as $10; $4,000 bed- 
room sets, $4,500 dining room sets, 
$10,000 rugs, a $25,000 painting, 
$2400 Cheney phonographs, $85 
ready-to-wear suits for men, $25 
hats for men, $35,000 pearl neck- 
laces, china service plates at 
$3,000 a dozen. People reason that 
if astore carries merchandise like 
this the proportionate quality must 
exist in lower priced articles. 

Manufacturers and retailers of 
quality merchandise with an ap- 
peal to a limited market are often 
confronted with the problem of 
how far they can go in their 
classy” class appeal. They are 
afraid of shooting over the heads 
of their audiences. 

The success of Ivory Soap, Lux, 
Community Silver, Arrow Collars 
and other marketers of low-priced 
merchandise in creating, by adver- 
tising, an atmosphere of “class,” 
we find paralleled in our own 
store. We couldn’t get the volume 
we do entirely on “class” merchan- 
dise. Conversely, we couldn’t get 
the desirable “bread and butter” 
business without the influence of 





the “class.” In other words, Mrs. 
Jones likes to trade where Mrs. 
Lake-Shore-Drive buys, and Mrs. 
Lake-Shore-Drive comes here be- 
cause she gets merchandise which 
is in many cases better than that 
produced elsewhere, plus “Field 
Service.” 

It is said that there are many 
people who trade here because 
they want the Marshall Field & 
Company motors to stop at their 
doors. If a woman is asked where 
she bought her coat and replies at 
“Blanks,” she goes on to explain 
that “it was the last one left and 
a wonderful bargain.” If she says 
“at Field’s”—it is enough. 

That atmosphere has_ been 
gained largely by a _ consistent 
policy of “trading up.” We never 
worry about “shooting over their 
heads.” We think the average 
reader of advertising is as intel- 
ligent as we. We believe that 
there is in the average human 
breast a desire for self-improve- 
ment, a self-respect, a pride in 
himself and his home. We know 
that the appeal of “the best” is 
successful. We use it in every 
form of publicity from the archi- 
tecture of the building to the shiny 
buttons on the doormen’s uni- 
forms. Above all, we use it in 
the merchandise and its display. 


ENVIRONMENT IN THIS STORE GOES 
A LONG WAY IN SELLING 


“An article well displayed is 
half sold,” some one has said. We 
do not stop our efforts with the 
creation of desirable merchandise. 
We realize that the proper en- 
vironment is necessary. Wide 
aisles, great courts, the Tiffany 
mosaic glass dome, the fountains, 
the mahogany fixtures—all have 
their favorable effect upon the 
mind of the visitor to this store. 
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We try in all cases to suit the 
environment to the merchandise. 
Our household utilities section, in 
which all kitchen, laundry and 
bathroom supplies are sold, has a 
red tile floor. The display tables 
have white tops. 

In the jewelry section the archi- 
tecture is plain and simple. The 
cases are black. Every effort is 
made to centre attention upon the 
merchandise itself. : 

In the infants’ wear section are 
several semi-private display rooms 
done in ivory. In The Store for 
Men the room where formal 
clothes are sold is like a corner 
of a fine club or mansion. The 
clothes are concealed behind the 
oak panels. 

All this tends to lend that at- 
mosphere of dignity, good taste 
and refinement that aids in sell- 
ing high grades of merchandise. 

We have a class of trade who 
want the best and who are willing 
to pay for it. Often they buy 
without asking the price. We have 
another class whose natural in- 
stincts to obtain the best over- 
come their forced impulse to save 
on the purchase price. It is in the 
higher education of this class that 
the volume lies. The still small 
voice of the grade better article, 
displayed next to the one origi- 
nally asked for, penetrates the 
inner consciousness and creates 
the urge to buy the best. 

Salespeople are instructed not 
to inquire what priced article is 
desired. They are taught to show 
high grade merchandise first. A 
woman almost invariably fails to 
mention price desired—a man 
usually does. The woman wants 
to look—the man wants to get it 
over with. 

Marshall Field & Company are 
probably the most potent single 
force in merchandising to-day in 
raising standards of living. I 
know that this is quite a com- 
mon remark among the employees 
as affecting themselves. They 
work among the best and their 
desires are keyed up to indulging 

themselves in fine goods. Experi- 
enced salespeople tell me of the 
interest with which they follow 
the growth of the tastes of their 
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steady trade. Contact wi 
a es so robin 
their eye for beauty and quai 
that they become diccsann 
with anything but the best the 
can afford. . 
Just the other day I had 
casion to price some box spri 
for my personal use. The sale. 
man showed me three cross ge. 
tions illustrating the  structuy 
differences in the $35, $45 and $% 
springs. He pointed out exacth 
what my money would buy. ke 
left it to my good judgment « 
to which I should choose. Nat 
urally, a few dollars do not keep 
our average customer from by. 
ing the added comfort and longer 
wear the higher grades will gir 


A MAN’S ANALYSIS OF HIS BUYING 
MIND 


Here is another instance. Tk 
young son of the advertising ma- 
ager of an important evening pm 
per was about to be assigned t 
an officer’s training camp. Ht 
wired his father to send hima 
traveling bag. So Dad trotted 
into Field’s leather goods sectio 
to buy one; fifteen minutes later 
a bag was being wrapped for im 
mediate parcel post shipment. 

The next day fond father and 
I had luncheon. We were di 
cussing high prices and relatire 
qualities in war-time merchandise 
He told me of his adventure » 
selecting a traveling bag and at 
mitted, rather shamefacedly, that 
he had paid $62.50. Not tht 
$62.50 was too much for him t 
pay under ordinary circumstances, 
but, as the soldier son might k 
ordered to France at any moment 
and might have to discard a 
finery, or at best, have it rather 
the worse for wear, it did seem 
an extravagance. 

The salesman had led our at 
vertising friend immediately to 
bags of this class. When he mate 
comparisons with those of lower 
grades his natural desire for pos 
sessing the best and his pride 
being a “good sport” overcame 
what impulse for economy there 
might have been in his mind. 

Here is his explanation: “I fel 
that my son was going 
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the most difficult situation of his 
career to date. It was up to him 
to make good and win a com- 
mission, as he had been picked 
as the one out of a regular army 








mit to be sent to this training 
school. Naturally, I was heart 
and soul in helping him in any 
way possible. I knew that some- 
times success in the army, as else- 
where, hangs on trifles. 

“I could not help considering to 
myself the effect that particular 
hand bag would have not only 
upon his superiors and associates 
but upon the boy himself. I knew 
that the knowledge of its being 
‘ight’ would unconsciously give 
him greater confidence. Contrast- 
ing that image with the possible 
eect an inferior article, or one 
of his old suitcases at home 
might have, together with persua- 
sive voice of the salesman focus- 
ing my attention upon the quality 
of the cowhide and its trimmings, 
I must admit that I fell for it.” 

Now turn to another extreme— 
an incident in the basement store 
for men. In one of my frequent 
trips about the house questioning 
buyers and salesmen, I happened 
upon one of the best clothing 
salesmen we have. His time is 
so much in demand that in our 
big selling events he concentrates 
his attention upon fitting his 
“trade” and turns the details of 
making the sales-checks, having 
the packages wrapped or getting 
the shipping directions to an 
assistant. 


THE PART OF ADVERTISING 


I asked him what good the par- 
ticular series of advertisements we 
had been running for this section 
did him. The attention-getter in 
these advertisements was the 
price. “My trade don’t buy those 
suits,” he said. “They come in 
because they know they will get 
the right goods and the service. 
always sell ’em the higher-priced 
goods,” - 

In a recent special selling of 
larger proportions the emphasized 
Price in the advertising was $19.50. 
This salesman’s business for the 
day was three-fourths in suits of 


$25, $27.50 and $29, 
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He keeps his personal “trade” 
because he fits them in clothing 
that is the best they can afford. 
The price soon fades from their 
memories—the reminder of qual- 
ity is constant. We cannot afford 
to sell inferior goods. 

We sell probably more kitchen 
cabinets of $50 than any other 
retailer in the country. Our low- 
est priced cabinet is $37.50. We 
sell but few of these. In many 
other stores you can get cabinets 
as low as $12. Why do we dis- 
play a cabinet at $200? We know 
that our customers will be better 
satisfied if they do not practice 
false economy in this important 
item for the home. We know that 
if they buy cabinets much below 
$37.50 they will find defects of a 
serious nature. We know that 
when a customer has a complaint 
we can’t say to her, “Well, what 
do you expect for that price?” 
Our clientele expect that whatever 
they buy from us will be satis- 
factory. We can’t afford to sell 
inferior goods. 

Our store displays expensive ar- 
ticles which represent the ulti- 
mate in a given line, not because 
we expect to sell many but because 
our customers demand the best. 
They may not buy the best in every 
case, but they want the best at 
a given price. They want a visual 
comparison of values. The high- 
est grade merchandise naturally 
attracts the exclusive trade—the 
other follows. 





“Harper’s Bazar” Men Return 
from Service 


H. B. Jones, Jr., and J. B. Heth 
have been released from service and 
have resumed their former posts as 


representatives of Harper’s Bazar, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Jones returns after more than 
a year’s active work in the air service, 
and Mr. Heth from duty in the In- 
telligence Department. 

<enneth N. Chambers has also been 
released from service and has again 
resumed his work as director of the 
school department of Harper’s Bazar. 





McGraw Tire & Rubber Com- 


pany Moves to Cleveland 

The main offices ‘of the McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Company have been moved 
from East 
land. 


Palestine, Ohio, to Cleve- 
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United Cigar Stores 


~May Operate Exclusive 


Candy Stores 





N a recent announcement to its 

stockholders, the United Cigar 
Stores Company, explaining the in- 
crease of capital stock from $35,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000, states that 
this is done in order that the pres- 
ent business of the company may 
be further expanded and also that 
it may develop new fields of activ- 
ity. 
Officials of the company, while 
avoiding definite statement of fu- 
ture moves, explain that during 
the past few years the company 
has conducted experimental tests 
on several hundred side-lines and 
the increased merchandising activ- 
ity will lie in this direction. One 
other possible feature is the oper- 
ation of exclusive candy stores. 
Negotiations are now being con- 
ducted with one of the important 
candy manufacturers but as yet 
nothing definite has been settled. 

Most of the stores of the United 
Cigar Stores Company in the South 
are equipped with soda fountains. 
Large quantities of candy is sold 
in these and other stores and in 
describing the kind of sidelines 
handled by the company, officials 
emphasize that the product must 
be of such kind that requires no 
selling effort. In the case of 
candy, cough drops, chewing gum, 
etc., these are merely merchan- 
dized through being placed on dis- 
play. 

“Within the past six years the 
business of the company has more 
than doubled in volume, without 
any increase in capitalization,” 
reads the stockholders’ circular. 
“The company has no outstanding 
bonds or other securities. 

“With the assurance of peace, 
the mark-time policy pursued dur- 
ing the war has vanished and the 
business has been largely extended 
in the real estate field and in the 
opening of stores. 

“The Board of Directors in rec- 
ommending this increase of the 
capital stock has done so in order 
that the present business of the 
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company may be furt 
panded and also that it = ée 
velop new fields of activity, Wy 
these extensions ‘in view, ¢ 
Board of Directors has acquired fy 
the company a number of large and 
valuable leaseholds, and array 
ments are now going forward { 
the purpose of fully developj 
these new fields of activity of ty 
company as well as those fins 
of merchandise which have he 
heretofore handled by it. 

“The increased capital of th 
company, if authorized by th 
stockholders will enable the Boar! 
of Directors to extend the bys. 
ness of the company along tr 
lines indicated and also mk 
readily available such comm: 
stock as from time to time, it my 
be contemplated, shall be issue 
as stock dividends.” 


Wm. C. Freeman With “Pi. 
torial Review” 


_ William C. Freeman has been plac 
in charge of the promotion and stats 
tical departments of the Pictorial RB 
view, New York. Other additions » 
the Pictorial Review staff are Han 
W. Brown, formerly with the Curt 
Publishing Company; Stacey Bende, 
formerly with the Crowell Publishin 
Company, and F. C. Coleman, formerly 
with the Butterick Publishing Co 
pany. 


Sweater Coats to Be Advertised 
Next Fall 


The Philadelphia Sweater Coat Sue 
Company, Philadelphia, is planning + 
newspaper campai; for next fall * 
behalf of “Philadelphia Sweater Coats” 
to be conducted in newspapers of tk 
Pacific Coast. The campaign is nm 
being merchandised in the ig + 
lications and through the mail. ; 
man & Bryan, Inc., are in charge @ 
the advertising. 





Leave the Service and Rejois 
McJunkin 
Harold W. Gibbs and John Pier 
Roche have been dischar from arty 
service overseas and returned to the 
former connections with the McJunkt 
Advertising Company in Chicago. 


Ligrest New York Manager 0 
“La Hacienda” 
The W. F. Wendt Publishing Cot 
pany, Buffalo, publisher of Le Hae 
enda and the American 


Auto and Tractor Shop, has appoints: 
Louis M. Ligrest, New York manag 
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Philadelphia 


is the third largest market in the United States for 


Shoes and Hostery 


About a million pairs of shoes and more hosiery 
will be bought for Easter and spring wear by “the 
Bulletin Family” (which means nearly everybody 
inand around Philadelphia). 


What proportion of this concentrated buying de- 
mand will go into the retail stores of Philadelphia 
and vicinity and ask for your brand? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost (where 
there is a large fixed demand with easy distribution) 
by concentrating in the newspaper nearly everybody 
reads— 


The Bulletin 
Mitten” 450,696 ods” 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures 
regularly every day. 

No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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FORTY-NINE 


and 


NINETEEN 


When gold lay thick in California, the old 
“Forty-Niners” panned out fortunes primi- 
tively with comparative ease. 

But not today—nay, not now. The cream 
has been skimmed off—it takes a dredge and 
its processes to extract gold from California's 
soil, and it gets it. 

The gold dredge is the work of engineers. 
Engineering is the basis of all commercial 
progress. 
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Above ground and below, 
y in and day out, the 
are tremendous buyers 
machinery and equipment. 
They have to be. Located, 
they usually are, off of 
beaten track, they make 
eir own path. There are 
idges to build, tramways 
string, water to pipe, 
cks to lay, power plants 
mills to be erected— 
eming civilization is 
ted where only wilder- 
existed. 


Into this process, all of 
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rom Prospect Hole 
to Bullion 


which has nothing to do with 
mining engineering as such, 
there enter the four other 
major branches of engineer- 
ing—civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical and chemical. 


For the five major 
branches of engineering, 
there are ten McGraw-Hill 
Publications—the most pow- 
erful single group of papers 
in the world. All of them 
are concerned with funda- 
mental industries—of neces- 
sity they wield wide in- 
fluence. 








the country. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal is the leading 
metal mining publication. 
that its metal prices are, and have been for nearly 
half a century, accepted as settling prices throughout 


It is a significant fact 











Avenue and 36th Street 


eGraw- Hill Publications 


New York 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 
Billions of Dollars 
Annually 


iran Machinist 
r Railway Journal 
and Mining Journal 








Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Speaking of long- 


distance displays— 











Betas Mind 


Here’s a spectacular electric sign 
that has a reach of 3,000 miles, and 
a radius touching every boundary 
of the United States! 


The location is unique—the roof of 
Steeplechase Pier, Atlantic City, with 
a good half-mile unshared, unobstructed 
Boardwalk exposure—the only sign on 
the pier facing east. 


It will be seen by 300,000 or more 
during the world-famous Easter Board- 
walk Parade, and in a year close to 
twenty million pairs of eyes will absorb 
its message. 


It’s an electric sign of supreme merit 
for the advertiser seeking a medium for 
reaching every section of the country 
thru one great display that incurs an ex- 
penditure of less than a thousand dollars 
a month. 





The R.C Maxwell Co. Trenton N.5 
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CULIAR sort of thing is fly- 
ing—it gives such an absolute 
feeling of detached, lonely soli- 
tude. And in these minutes— 
hours sometimes—I used to bring 
to memory the happy days when 
I punched the clock more or less 
and slaved over exacting 
bits of copy and despaired of ever 
oo ge the kind of art work 
, and in general enjoyed 
all the prevalent advertising trib- 
ulations. 

Not always, of course, did I 
think of advertising. Frequently 
I pondered the deliciousness of a 
cigarette, the rotten luck at bridge 
the evening previous, the appalling 
lack of appreciation by the Air 
Ministry of the splendid manner 
in which I was helping win the 
war, 

And then, at other times—yes, 
quite a large number of times— 
I well remember that I did no 
thinking along such lines what- 
soever, my attention being entirely 
devoted to a subject of far more 
immediate interest: to wit, get- 
ting down on solid ground again 
without the disagreeable experi- 
ence of being spattered over the 
landscape in the attempt. 

But after a time, even flying 
ceases to be a novel sensation. 
And when all its thrills and ex- 
citement have sort of numbed 
one’s consciousness to a keen ap- 
preciation of them—when flying 
has become just.a monotonous and 
tiresome duty—things other than 
flying come to mind. 

As I sat up there I would— 
now and then—let my mind 
ramble to endless topics. 

A mile or two below was the 
ground—in all its beautiful ex- 
panse. It was all spread out be- 
neath me. Square miles meant 
nothing. Rivers, forests, villages 











were only details. And I would - 





The Advertising Reminiscences of a 
Flying Officer 
Moralizings with a Practical Angle 


By Lieut. Harry Burdick, R. F. C. 


Now with the Gardner Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis 


wish that from a similar perspec- 
tive I might be able to look at 
my business; granted, of course, 
my remaining sufficiently com- 
plete again to contemplate busi- 
ness of any sort. 

On the ground, travel is limited 
to the roads, the railroad right-of- 
way, the occasional foot-path. 
Fences, buildings, rivers, prevent 
straight routing in any desired di- 
rection. But, flying, I knew no 
such obstacles—I was above them. 

I wondered if mental fences, or 
little shacks of controversy, or 
streams of prejudices kept men 
from the direct route to accom- 
plishment — because they couldn’t 
rise above them. 


VIEWING AN _ ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN AS FROM AN AIRSHIP 


One morning I could see a river 
of fairly respectable size from 
where it had had its birth in the 
overflow of a lake until it merged 
into another and larger lake. At 
a glance I could see the direction 
of its entire course. I couldn’t 
see all the innumerable twistings 
and turns the river made in its 
journey. I couldn’t tell whether 
the water was clear or murky. 
don’t know whether fish made 
their homes there—and I don’t 
care. But, I do know vividly and 
definitely how the water in the 
little lake gets down into the big 
one, and the course it takes get- 
ting there. Yet if I cared for the 
details, I could easily go down 
and observe. 

I got fanciful for a moment and 
pictured that river-bed as an out- 
let, as a distribution, carrying the 
product, water, from the little 
lake, the factory, to the big fel- 
low, the market. 

I thought how splendid it would 
be if we could get a similar per- 
spective on our own channels 
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of distribution. A comprehensivef¥ bility—but the one trade field of 
vision that would see past the’) the entire market that fits his par- 
numberless ins and outs, the rocks}; ticular business. 
and the reefs, and give a clear it —And a whole lot more along 
exact idea of that one straight-j"such lines. Flying does tend 
forward course which, if we but:}:'make “one more or less philo- 
knew it, is the only way to sendjisophical at times. But I’m glad 
our product to.market. Then we#i'I’ve learned the wonders of per- 
would bevable to keep mid-stream,@i'spective and that one must get 
not to be tricked into mistaking a__long, long ways away from 3 
branch for the main way, not tol thing to be really able to see it in 
pile up on the banks with the ob-pits entirety. 
ject of attainment just around the I'll never be an arm-chair ad. 
= noange jvertising man! 
efore launching our productiii oo. ; 

on its way to the oh te seejhyy ¥O% al . - npaged J With 
the precise course it is to follow. ih SC, RO 
We come down and observe thejj!/; More specifically—references to 
course for more particular data//flying by word and _ picture ip 
We find out the flow of the cur-@American publications were of 
rent, all the tricky spots, theff{interest, in advertising space and 
snares and delusions, and then} text. 
push off our hopeful knowing full, Fiction galore has placed its 
well just where it is going and)f;hero as “a dashing young avis 
just what manoeuvering is re-j) tor,” though just what comprised 
quired to get it there. Ai the “dashing” element was be 

One day I had to buzz around,|}# yond us. He was ever pictured as 
and find a suitable location for n a proficient tea-hound, equally a 
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new airdrome. I was told in a¥fease gracing the smart social 
general way where the airdrome}) /function or whispering sweet 
was desired. My task was to pick} nothings to the fair maid. Asa 
the most desirable field for our ' matter of fact, we had a large 
purpose within the prescribed ; number of boys to whom tea-bat- 
neighborhood. i» tles of the current period were u- 
known encounters, and who wert 
:. painfully unskilled at lizarding on 
As I looked down, I had within : lounges. 
easy vision the entire territory. | Always was the intrepid bird- 
The railroads, highways, power- ' man—whatever that may be—fall- 
lines were readily seen. The gen- ing from a vast height right be 
eral topography of the terrain | side an ambulance driven by some 
was quickly appreciated. Then sweet creature who in _limpid 
over the most favorable country I soothing tones murmured, “You 
came down and examined the perfectly brave old dear.” In 
individual fields, one by one. Size, reality, a pilot unlucky enough to 
absence of obstacles, levelness and crash, walked about five miles 
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THE ONE BEST TRADE FIELD ! 


smoothness of ground were ob- back to his airdrome, or was 
served and the advantages of sev- awakened by the medical officer’ 
eral fields compared. One was _ gruff, “Hey, stupid, are you hurt! 
selected—then viewed from above Illustrations, in advertising and 
in relation to the surrounding ter- fiction columns, pictured _ the 
rain. It quite met our needs. dauntless pilot, —_ immaculately 


And I thought that if a manu- dressed in modish togs of most 
facturer could but first look over picturesque design. It’s perhaps 
country as a whole and then, from _ spoiling an ideal to say that most 
full knowledge of all conditions, of our flying was done in the ur 
select the field of distribution best versal dress consisting of pajamas 
adapted to his requirements, his over which were pulled flying 
success would be assured and coat and boots. Captain von 
permanent. Not any field that Richtofen, the Hun pilot, when 
shows a certain amount of desira- shot down was dressed this way. 
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And the inevitable flying hel- 
met! In summer, helmets are too 
darned hot to wear except up real 
high. The artist shuns fur caps 
for himself in August, but in- 
ficts fur-lined helmets on _ his 


figures. 
A GREAT FEAT, BUT IMPOSSIBLE 


Occupying the spread of one of 
our largest weeklies, some months 
back, was an advertiser using an 
airplane as the big part of the 
design. The “bus” was a scout 
machine, single seater. Now such 
machines do effective work with 
two machine guns firing through 
the propeller. Yet this illustra- 
tion showed the machine at such 
an angle as would produce a 
speedy “slide-slip” from which ac- 
curate shooting is impossible, with 
the pilot firing a movable Lewis 
gun with both hands. Just how 
long this pictured pilot could keep 
doing this, provided it were pos- 
sible, we could never determine. 

Other times we saw airplanes 
pictured which, because of their 
construction, could not possibly 


get off the ground, to say nothing 
of sustaining flight and shooting 
down the six Huns seen falling in 


‘flames just inside the border. Yet 


the advertiser’s plea for business 
was on the score that his particu- 
lar product made this sort of 
thing impossible. 

And there were machines climb- 
ing though the elevators were de- 
pressed; machines without aile- 
rons turning in sharp banks; 
pilots in grotesque positions, 
sometimes placed so that they did 
not have enough unobstructed 
vision to do proficient flying. 

The British boys commented 
upon the queerness of our ideas 
in this country. Even got an un- 
fair impression of our air pro- 
gramme from this material. 

Personally, I then and there re- 
solved always to make sure before 
using technical illustrations that it 
would not appear to be manifestly 
manufactured by an alien. 

Oh, well—jolly sort of an affair, 
this war. I recommend it highly. 
It was easily the best war I was 
ever in. 
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Your Advertising Style 





Imitation Is Proof That You Have It—Style Means Consistency of Effort 


By S. E. Kiser 


TYLE is a word that has been 

used and misused so much that 
there has been serious impairment 
for its significance as it occurs in 
ordinary discussion. It has even 
become a slang expression, as we 
may discover when we hear the 
pert stenographer say to the pre- 
sumptuous bill clerk, “Well, I like 
your style!” or when we hear a 
crowd of banqueters making the 
discordant declaration that Bill 
Simmons is “style all the while, all 
the while.” 

If we turn from such applica- 
tions of the word “style” and also 
from its common definition in con- 
nection with people’s clothes, we 
shall find that it is by no means 
devoid of importance and that in 
spite of its ill usage it has mag- 
nificent dignity. Swift said: 
“Proper words in proper places 
make the true definition of style.” 
He might have been more explicit. 
Swinburne put proper words in 
their proper places, but other poets 
have done that and missed such 
success as Swinburne achieved in 
the mastery of style. Carlyle also 
was a master of style, but not be- 
cause he was alone in the posses- 
sion of ability to put proper words 
in their proper place. 

In order to achieve style one 
must be gifted with originality 
and with a peculiar sense of 
values. Having these qualifica- 
tions and being able to utilize 
them, one may step immediately 
from mediocrity into the charmed 
circle that is supposed to be re- 
served for genius. Let it not be 
supposed that the ability to achieve 
a peculiar style is likely to be 
profitable to the writer alone. 
Whistler had a style of his own, 
and it was that which made him 
a celebrity among artists. When 


a young man or a young woman 
appears upon the vaudeville stage 
and says, “I will now give you 
an immutashun,” you will always 
find that the one who is imitated 





has style. Charlie Chaplin, Nazi- 
mova, John Drew, Eva Tanguay~ 
whoever the man or woman whois 
imitated may be, it is style that 
makes the imitation possible and 
worth while. 

So it is with the writers, wheth. 
er they be poets, philosophers, 
novelists, reporters or the pro- 
ducers of advertising copy. | 
think the leading advertisers in 
this country have begun, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to ap- 
preciate the value of style. A 
study of their advertising wil 
show that each—I refer to the 
leaders—has endeavored to adopt 
a peculiar style of copy, and this 
applies also to the pictures that 
appear in their advertising. Look 
at the advertisements published 
by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany or the Goodyear people 
Their products, essentially simi- 
lar in character, are advertised in 
wholly dissimilar ways, as far as 
style is concerned. Each organ- 
ization has adopted a_ peculiar 
manner in which to set forth the 
merits of its product, and adheres 
to it with a consistency that has 
come to constitute style. 


LEADERS DEVISE A STYLE OF THER 
OWwN 


In advertising, as in other prac- 
tices or professions, the value of 
style is indicated by the extent to 
which imitation of it is carried 
If nobody had ever tried to imi 
tate Swinburne or Keats or Dick- 
ens or Thackeray, the style that 
each created for himstIf would 
have been of little value. Imita- 
tion is said to be the sincerest 
flattery ; but it is more than that as 
applied to style. The man who 
can create a style that brings out 
many imitators may be sure that 
he has done something. ; 

It might, I believe, be said 
truthfully that every man who has 
ever accomplished anything of im- 
portance in art or in letters was 
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Benjamin Franklin writing 
from Paris to his nephew in 
Philadelphia said—“‘and as 
you will before that time 
have come to believe it is a 
very decent warrant of 
stability to serve one thing 
faithfully for a quarter of a 
century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is now in its 
Was 


thirty-fourth year of con- 
tinuously serving faithfully 


F; ran kl 1 Ti the best reading needs of 


the American home as seen 


e and charted by its founder, 
Right F. M. Lupton. 
? Thirty-four years is not a 


, great age when compared 


with the pyramids but is, 
as Franklin said—‘a very 
decent warrant of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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152,328 


paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 


were received during the month 
of February. Only a maga- 
zine of fundamentally sound 
appeal to American women 
could show this tremendous— 
and unforced—circulation 
growth in a single month. 


““One woman tells another’’ 


The tremendous buying 
power of Needlecraft’s 
more-than-a-million 
families, directed by in- 
tense reader-interest in 
Needlecraft Magazine, is 
a force advertisers cannot 
afford to overlook. 
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the inventor of a style of his own. 

el, Titian, Velasquez, Corot, 
Rembrandt, Millet and Rodin 
knew the value of style. Each 
had a style of his own and never 
departed from it. In English lit- 
erature you will find that trom 
Chaucer down to Kipling a pe- 
culiar style has been an important 
part of the equipment of every 
man whose name is to be discov- 
ered in the libraries. 

Some years ago Arthur Bris- 
bane introduced a new style in 
editorial writing, and it is gen- 
erally understood that he is the 
best paid editorial writer in the 
world. There have been many 
imitators of Brisbane, not only 
among editorial writers, but 
among advertisers. Because he 
was able to claim attention by in- 
troducing choppy sentences and 
having every third or fourth word 
set in capitals, other writers sup- 
posed that by engaging in a sim- 
ilar practice they could achieve 
success. Most of them have given 
up the effort, owing to the force 
of circumstances as exemplified in 
the need of new trousers. Here 
and there one of the imitators 
may have made the important dis- 
covery that style must be accom- 
panied by substance if it is to be 
of any value. Still the Brisbane 
influence is evident in much of 
the advertising copy that gets into 
print, because most of the adver- 
tisers, like most of the other peo- 
ple in this world, are mere imita- 
tors and slow to learn. 

Once there was an advertiser 
who found that short copy was 
effective in his particular line of 
advertising. I don’t know exact- 
ly how long ago that was. It may 
have been Noah or Solomon who 
was the first advocate of short 
copy, but no matter. Whoever he 
was, | can offer the assurance, 
if it will do him any good, that 
there are manv advertisers who 
continue to believe in short copy 
and will have no other kind. They 
forget the importance of style, or, 
if they do not forget it, they imi- 
tate the style that some other ad- 
vertiser has invented, and com- 
plain because their advertising is 
Not as effective as they want it. 
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Look over the pages of one of 
the magazines that are notable tor 
the advertising they print or 
glance at the advertisements in the 
newspapers, and you will find that 
few advertisers have succeeded in 
achieving individuality. Adver- 
tising should be marked by char- 
acteristics as distinctive as are 
those that we find in the work of 
men who have won success in lit- 
erature or with paint and canvas. 
It is not necessary for Brisbane 
to sign his editorials. We know 
they are his when we read them, 
even if his name is not attached to 
them. Would it be hard to guess 
the name of the author if one of 
Kipling’s characteristic stories 
were published anonymously? 
Publish one of Whitman’s poems 
as the product of a modern “imag- 
ist” and see whether any one who 
possesses literary judgment will 
be fooled. 

If we pass over into the adver- 
tising field we shall find that style 
accompanies success there, just 
as it does in the rest of the fine 
arts. I list advertising with the 
fine arts because it is one of them, 
or will be one of them as soon as 
we can get a majority of the ad- 
vertisers to give up the practice 
of promoting their office boys to 
become the managers of their au- 
vertising departments. 


AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS ARE 
DEMANDING STYLE 


Advertisers who have learned 
fully to appreciate the importance 
of advertising and who pay to it 
the respect it deserves are de- 
manding style. I could name you 
a dozen or more whose advertise- 
ments would need no signature to 
identify them or make them effec- 
tive. When you produce such ad- 
vertising you are getting some- 
where; but the advertiser who 
changes from one style to an- 
other, imitating, or trying to imi- 
tate, every one else who is mak- 
ing progress, may be expected to 
complain. He is like the literary 
aspirant who tries to get on by 
imitating Shelley or O. Henry or 
Walt Whitman, or like the edi- 
torial writer who thinks it may 
be possible for him to get a salary 
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of $100,000 a year for imitating 
Brisbane. 

There is no reason for believ- 
ing that advertising copy should 
bear any resemblance to newspa- 
per copy, as far as style is con- 
cerned, nor is there any reason for 
insisting that all newspaper copy 
or all advertising copy should be 
written in a particular style. Each 
newspaper of any copsequence is 
likely to have a general style of its 
own and each successful writer 
for the newspaper that is import- 
ant will have his individual style. 
Generally an editor assigns to the 
writers over whom he has juris- 
diction the work that he consid- 
ers them best fitted to perform. 
If a writer’s style is sporty he is 
not sent to “cover” the funerals 
of statesmen or the consecration 
of bishops. 

Here and there we find an ad- 
vertiser who has adopted a style 
that is suitable to his business. 
This is made evident in some of 
the tobacco advertising. In some 
of it there is sti!l lacking any in- 
dication of a proper appreciation 
of the importance of style. 

When an advertiser has devel- 
oped a style that suits his product 
he should keep a club handy for 
use upon any one who tries to 
persuade him to wobble around 
in search of something new. 

If a thing can be advertised 
most advantageously in verse, put 
a poet on the job, or if its merits 
can be set forth humorously and 


‘at the same time effectively, call 


in a “funny man,” if one can be 
found. Don’t permit yourself to 
believe, if you happen to be man- 
ufacturing Jumping Jacks, that 
your advertising copy must be as 
solemn and as dignified as if it 
were to be incorporated in the 
constitution of the League of Na- 
tions. 





Lavin Art Director of Frey 
Company 


D. J. Lavin has joined the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chicago, as art 
director. 





Joins Tracy-Parry Company 

Duncan P. Macpherson has joined the 
staff of the Tracy-Parry Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ethridge Men Return ina 


ar 

The following men have 
The Ethridge Association a: 
New Fogk, aiter having bem 
service of their Rs mg’ uring 

Lt. Ethridge, Jr., 
306th Machine i Battalion, 
vision, A. 

Lt. Henry “Hale, Jr., U.S. 
manded Fleet Group No. 27, 
rine Chasers. 

Sgt. Mathew Beecher, In 
construction Division, editor 
Oteen,” official magazine U. §, 
No. 19. F 

Richard E. Mann, attached to S$ 
Air Service, working on 
planes; in charge French Air 
lage Repair epartment, A. 
| 2. —~ Fpeaee, 

aymon erry, ivision Pra 
icon’ Ment Sel 

Sergt. aro. odersto: 

Field Aster, . ~ 

Pvt. A. G. Emmrich, Adjutant Ge 
aus tice Washington, D. “ 


° me ectrician 


U. S. 
Second Fes Edward Everett 
Co. B, 40th Engineers (Camou 
tion). ew construction 
field with the F. 

Pvt. (First *Class) Wn. W. De 
row, 353rd Aero Squadron 
M. A Princeton, . 





A. P. Jennings Goes to Knicker 
bocker Motors, Ine. 


Addison P. Jennioms, for = 
years assistant advertising 
the Sharples Separator Company, We 
chester, Pa., has been appointed adver 
tising manager by the <a 
Motors, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N 
facturers of farm tractors and a4 
Tractors.” : 

Mr. Jennings was at one time @& 
nected with Marshall Field & 
Chicago, and the advertising agency 
Nelson Chesman & Company. Fr 
some time he had charge of the 
ern advertising department for 
Sharples company. Two years, a 
organized and was placed in ¢ a 
a dealer service department at the 
ollie. 


Distillers Corporation Changs 
Name 


At the annual meeting last week @ 
the Distillers’ Securities 
it was voted to change the name of 
the organization to the United 
Food Products Corporation. The 
pany is now engaged in the 
ture of yeast, of which it expects ® 
make deliveries within two weeks a 
sugar. “In addition to the yeast 
now operating, we will put in 
more in the West and ‘South, 
four or five sugar product plants wil 
be placed in operation as soon a8 
verted.” These changes, it is 
will not interfere with the 
tion of commercial alcohol. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
ZINE presents each month, 


in its own original way, 
those vital and dramatic 
aspects of modern Ameri’ 
can life which appeal to 
the greater number of 


alive men and women. 
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This results in an increased 
circulation of many thou- 


sands each month. 


RALPH K. STRASSMAN 


Advertising Manager 











Circulation 


Exceeds 
600,000 
; net paid 
| A collective influence representing 
readers’ voluntary interest 
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Salesmen’s Contests Can Be Adapted 
to Speeding Up Factory Production 


“Race-to-Berlin Freight Unloading Contest” Model for American Manu- 
facturers 


HAT the worker in the shop 

and factory will respond to 
methods similar to those employed 
in increasing the productiveness 
of the man on the road, is the con- 
clusion to be reached if the con- 
test of the Service of Supply in 
France can be taken as a cri- 
terion. Not only that, this Race 
to Berlin proved that 


played a very vital part in the 
conflict—so important that Gen- 
eral Harbord, in charge of this 
vast business organization, ap- 
pealed to the Y. M. C. A. to de- 
vise some plan of speeding up 
production in order that the tre- 
mendous stores of munitions and 
foodstuffs could be hurried on 





stevedores and the 
commonest kind Of | cmges 
labor share with the 
salesman the same ( 
boyish enjoyment of 
rivalry—providing the 
competition is well 
organized, explained 
and advertised. 

There was little 
martial glory asso- 
ciated with the Serv- 
ice of Supply at the 
base ports in France 
during war time. 
Rather, the 25,000 
stevedores and labor- 
ers—mostly negroes— 
whose unromantic job 
was the unloading of 
freight from the 
United States — felt 
they were pretty far 
behind the firing line. 
There were no wild 
cheers as they marched 
to their work, no 
flags, no flowers, no 
impulsive embraces 
from the grateful 
populace, 

And worse, their 
friends lost little op- 
portunity to remind 
them of it. When one 
of the officers of a 
company of engineers 
was detached and sent 
to the front, the com- 
pany put up a serv- 
ice flag. 

But despite its lack of excite- 
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THE BLACK MAN IS SHOWN HALF A HEAD IN THE LEAD 
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their way to the front, and the 
ships unloaded in record time to 
return to the United States. 
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The contest developed under 
the supervision of Charles M. 
Steele, Director of Entertainment 
and formerly vice-president of the 
Carl M. Green Company, now the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany of Detroit, offers a prac- 
tical suggestion to American 
manufacturers and demonstrates 
that dock laborers are just as 
responsive to the rivalry 6f a 
contest as salesmen calling on 
trade. It suggests, too, an adap- 
tation of the production race 
in increasing factory morale 
and impressing upon the factory 
worker the important part he 
plays in the conduct of a business. 

BUSINESS EXPERIENCE COUNTED 

“When I heard that General 
Harbord wanted to accomplish 
these two results of increasing the 
freight handled in the ports and 
of getting the men more inter- 
ested in their work,” explained 
Mr. Steele, “it occurred to me that 
a contest would be the best way 
to do it. I had had experience 
with the contests of the National 
Cash Register Company and the 
Packard Motor Car Company and 
knew what had been accomplished 
in ‘enthusing’ salesmen. Whether 
the stevedores would be equally 
responsive was a question we 
could not answer. But we de- 
cided to take a chance. After 
some discussion we hit upon a 
race from the nine ports to the 
great objective—Berlin. 

“The next thing was to get a 
map and draw lines from the 
ports to the German capital. 
Then we had to work out a 
method of scoring. The unit was 
to be an average week’s work 
which included the tons per man 
and the tons per man-hour and 
the tons per hatch-hour. A port 
that had a small number of men 
was thus put on an equality with 
a port that had a large number of 
workers. 

“At first the question of reward 
bothered us. We couldn’t give 
Government employees prizes in 
the way of increased remunera- 
tion as we could salesmen. And 
we couldn’t very well give a whole 
company a prize or valuable arti- 
cle, especially in a foreign coun- 
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try and in war time. So we wer 
practically restricted to som 
form of honor prize. It Was the 
only kind of a prize left to , 
And it turned out to be the by 
kind, because it had the grea 
merit of making the men proud oj 
their work. 

“So we decided to give the por 
that made the best record for ty 
whole period of the contes ; 
championship banner—just as , 
baseball team wins the champice 
ship of the league. Now, ina 
contest you want some kind of; 
reward that will keep up interg 
during the term of the contestay 
not merely at the end of it § 
we also arranged for a weekly 
championship banner, so that ait 
a port had been in the lead for, 
week it could hoist the weekly 
championship banner until som 
other port grabbed it away. 1 
avoid shipping the banner arom/ 
from place to place we sim) 
made nine of them. We sent ox 
to each of the nine ports andi 
the end of the week telegraph 
to the winning port that it cou 
be hoisted. To make the bane 
idea additionally attractive, 
promised that a flag bearing tk 
name of the port that was in th 
lead that week should be flow 
outside the window of Gener 
Harbord at Tours. 

“Next we had to figure ott 
some kind of a prize that woul 
interest the individuals, and Ge- 
eral Harbord authorized the cor 
manding officers of these ports tt 
grant five days leave to the wr 
ning company or platoon of et 
port with all expenses paid, # 
the conclusion of the contest. 10 
keep a lively enthusiasm at th 
ports in the week-to-week comp 
tition, the company of stevedort 
that made the best showing lu 
the honor of wearing a red am 
green service band—for the wit 
ning week only. Some of tk 
men who were in charge at th 
different cities extended speci 
privileges to the men who wor 
this band. They were allowed th 
best seats at the movies and bor 
ing contests. , 

“That gave us two kinds 0 
prizes—a prize for the port oF 
ganization as a whole, and a pra 
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for the unit. And, best of all, 
after the contest was about half 
over, General Harbord promised 
to the leading team of the winning 








port, the privilege of going home 
immediately after the contest was 
fnished, for by this time the 
armistice had been signed.” 

To carry out the details of the 
organization, a contest officer was 
appointed for each of the nine 
ports. General Harbord also ap- 
pointed his personal aide as chief 
contest officer, and the Y. M. C. A. 
appointed a contest secretary for 
each port, who had nothing else 
to do but look after details of 
the competition. Movies and four- 
minute speeches were used to 
sustain the interest of the men, 
and November third was chosen 
for the start of the Race to 
Berlin. 

In nearly every port they made 
agreat occasion of it. They had 
all the bands that were available 
march through the streets. The 
stevedores marched to work with 
flags fying. The commanding offi- 
cers of the port made speeches on 
the dock, calling upon the men to 
get into the game with all the pep 
they had. Many of the French 
newspapers ran a part of a col- 


umn in English telling of the 
progress of the competition. 
At St. Nazaire they had a 


giant darkey, over seven feet tall, 
march down the main street at 
the head of the parade carrying 
a big S. O. S. contest banner. At 
Marseilles a big dinner was given 
for all the contest men, at which 
the mayor, French officers and 
every important individual in town 
was present. Movies were shown 
on the docks at midnight so when 
one of the shifts went off duty at 
twelve they could see what the 
stevedores in other ports were 
doing. Many individual bets were 
arranged privately between the 
different contest officers, and St. 
Nazaire raised a big pool which 
was covered by Bordeaux. Songs 
were written and everything done 
to cater to the schoolboy spirit of 


rivalry. 

“The contest was set to run 
eight weeks,” continued Mr. 
Steele. “That would have con- 


cluded it about Christmas time. 
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In the meantime, of course, the 
armistice came, but it had been 
arranged that the contest could be 


terminated in less than the al- 
lotted period if any port ‘reached 
Berlin’ before the eight weeks 
were up. And that is what ac- 
tually happened. Brest arrived in 
six weeks and two days, auto- 
matically terminating the contest. 
But the other ports were not far 
behind. When Brest had 800 per 
cent, Rochefort had 787 and Rouen 
had 783. 

“And advertising did its little 
bit in putting the campaign over. 
In the few days prior‘to the con- 
test, when we were setting the 
stage and getting everybody in- 
terested, we used printed matter 
to advantage. The first thing we 
put up were teasers—just a sheet 
of paper about a yard long with 
the words, ‘Race to Berlin,’ and 
a question mark. We slapped 
these up all over town—before 
the members of the S. O. S. 
knew what they meant. Every- 
body was asking—just as we had 
calculated they would. General 
Harbord found a hand-bill used 
by The Willard Storage Battery. 
We re-wrote the copy and stuck 
it up around. Then we had large 
posters showing a darkey steve- 
dore doing his job in the war. We 
wanted him to realize that he was 
worthy of being pictured as much 
as a Marine or an Infantryman or 
a member of the Artillery. And 
it had a noticeable effect. 

“The Statistical Department ar- 
ranged to close the contest every 
Saturday night, work all Sunday 
getting the figures ready so they 
could be announced early in the 
week from headquarters at Tours 
and the standing of the teams 
telegraphéd out to every port. 
Then in each port, the contest 
officer detailed men to go around 
to every place of assembling and 
record the standing of the teams 
by sticking in little metal flags 
at the place on the score-card in- 
dicating where each team was 
supposed to stand in the race. 

“The use of movies in the con- 
test was interesting. The Signal 
Corps had already made a lot of 
pictures of the base ports at work 
and these sections of film were 
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placed together in one S. O. S. 
film, with suitable headings. We 
promised we would send home to 
America these films—and we did. 
We also circulated through the 
entire A. E. F. the pictures so 
that the friends of the S. O. S. 
would know they were not 
slackers.” 

Here is a story indicating the 
interest stimulated by the contest. 

A ship was coming into the har- 
bor at St. Nazaire. A darkey on 
the shore yelled out to a man on 
the ship: “What has you all got 
on dat ship?” He replied: “We 
have horses.” The darkey con- 
tinued, “How many tons is in 
them horses?” The man on the 
ship was puzzled. “Tons! What 
do you mean, tons?” And the 
S. O. S. darkey explained: “We’s 
having a contest here, and all we 
is interested in is tons.” 

At one of the ports the goods 
were unloaded from the ship by 
the stevedores who belonged to 
the Army Transportation Service. 
After the goods were unloaded 
and placed on the docks or in the 
warehouses, they were then han- 
dled by members of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department of the 
Army. So two different depart- 
ments worked on the same job 
The Quartermaster’s men really 
didn’t participate in the contest 
because it was a contest in un- 
loading ships. But they got inter- 
ested right away and the steve- 
dore offcers and men said to 
these Quartermaster men, “Look 
here; we can’t win this contest 
unless we can get the docks 
cleared quickly. It doesn’t do any 
good for us to unload a ship 
quickly and put the stuff in the 
warehouse if the warehouse is al- 
lowed to become congested so that 
we can’t put any more stuff in it.” 

What did these Quartermaster 
people do but say, “Well, we'll 
show you how fast we can handle 
freight.” 

The stevedores at this port 
loaded a great lot of stuff on the 
docks and in the warehouses and 
got it all done by about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Then they said: 
“Now, let’s see what you can do 
with that. We have got the 
place loaded so that we can’t get 
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anything in it to-morrow.” Theg 
people came back and worked jj 
night. They loaded all that stug 
cleaned up the entire warehouy 
and dock and then sent word tp 
the other people and said, “Noy 
darn you, come and sce what you 
can do!” 

“The coming of the armistice, 
of course, slowed up the cam. 
paign, naturally,” Mr. Steele con. 
cluded. “You couldn’t make the 
same appeal that the fighting boys 
at the front needed those guns 
and needed those shells ané 
needed that food. But we had» 
do something to keep up the in- 
terest of the men. We printed: 
big proclamation from | 
Harbord. We headed it: Th 
Shortest Way Home is via Ber 
lin.” We pointed out that a 
though the armistice had come 
the men at the front still were a 
need of food; that as the men be 
gan to go home the need for ships 
would be increased. Therefore, 
the quicker ships could be wm 
loaded the sooner they would 
ready to take troops back home 
Despite the inevitable slowing » 
due to the armistice, the net re 
sult for the six weeks of the cor 
test was that we had increased the 
amount of freight unloaded and 
handled 11 per cent above tk 
normal average, an average that 
was made up for several months 
previous, so it was a very far 
average. When you consider tha 
they were unloading over a mit 
lion tons per month, the increase 
of 11 per cent in the 
amount handled was tremendous 

“It seems to me that the lesses 
to American manufacturers 5 
this: that by introducing into the 
ordinary monotonous and umm 
teresting work something of t& 
spirit of the game, they will & 
able to get their men to go after 
that kind of work with imterest 
zeal and enthusiasm. It sugges 
that the introduction of this sp 
of rivalry into any kind of wor 
is going not only to increase th 
work done, but improve the 
periority with which it is dom 
and remove much of the dissat® 
faction on the part of the ’ 
man because he is treated like # 
automatic machine.” 
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* [personal and printed salesmen 
yOu 
ct, Mr. Advertiser—would you em- 
_ ploy personal salesmen if they 
° could not sell goods? 
Would you permit your salesmen 
t to create a demand that you could 
> 
not supply ? 
. Would you try to sell goods where 
‘ freight rates are prohibitive? 
: Now consider the facts squarely. 
Advertising is part of your sales 
. force. Why let it run wild in a 
scattered endeavor to create a de- 


mand where your goods are not on 
sale? 


Assign advertising to a specific ter- 
ritory just as you do men. 

Localize your advertising in daily 
newspapers. Plan to do some 
dealers a lot of good rather than 
to do a lot of dealers little good. 


Logical? It is irrefutable. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
New York Kansas City 
"Chicago San Francisco 
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“Alike as two peas” 


—but one of the peas will be advertised! 


AR filed off of our na- 

tion’s goods many a 
proud and protruding ‘point 
of difference.” 


Standardized ship plates— 
standardized motor trucks— 
standardized cannon — stand- 
ardized pork and beaps— 
standardized locomotives — 
standardized condensed milk 
—standardized shoes—stand- 
ardized cloth — standardized 
many things else! 


Some of these lost “points 
of difference” will never re- 
turn. 


With standardized shops 
producing similar standard- 
ized goods, the burden of com- 
petition will fall flat onto sell- 
ing and advertising. 

It will be the task of adver- 
tising to accept challenges of 
this kind—and win! 

Advertising will repeatedly 
be called upon to make one 


Blackman-K 
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product stand sharply apart 
from competing twin brothers. 








For ourselves, we are glad 
this is so. “Points of dif- 
ference” have been idolized 
too much in advertising prac- : 
tise. 


Watch for campaigns that 
will win out without them. ; 
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Advertising Builds Big Business in 
Face of Declining Market 


Couch Bros.’ Experience in Pushing Horse Collars Furnishes a Star Case 
of the Value of Long-Pull Advertising 


By John Allen Murphy 


At first blush a person might 
not see much advertising sig- 
nificance in the fact that several 
years ago a man down in Georgia 
by the name of W. H. Lankford, 
was so seriously crippled that he 
was unable to walk. The signifi- 
cance is there just the same. 
Naturally he wanted to go about 
and in order to do so, contrived 
a three-wheel go-cart. He trained 
a goat to push this conveyance. 

This goat-cylinder vehicle en- 
abled Mr. Lankford to joy-ride 
all over town. However, the fric- 
tion of the goat’s head against 
the back of the cart caused sore- 
ness and it occasionally became 
necessary to park the vehicle un- 
til the goat’s wounds were healed. 
Of course, there could be no 
traveling while the goat was on 
the invalid list. 

Being laid up in this way for 
days at a time was mighty incon- 
venient for Mr. Lankford, and he 
began thinking of some way to 
keep the goat on the job. He ex- 
perimented with pads until he 
found a combination of army 
duck cloth stuffed with cotton 
fibre. This furnished a soft, 
springy rest for the goat’s head. 
t not only prevented soreness, 
but it was found that it actually 
healed ‘the old sores, while the 
goat was working. 

It was from this idea that the 
Lankford horse-collar was origi- 
nated. And it is this collar that 
forms the basis of the business 
of the Couch Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Memphis, Tenn., which is to- 
day one of the largest and most 
consistent agricultural advertisers 
in the South. 

hen it was seen how well the 
pad worked on the goat’s head, 
it was but a short step to apply 
the same idea in the construction 


of a horse-collar, for practically 
the same problem applied there. 
The, rubbing of the collar against 
the horse’s shoulders sometimes 
causes galls and sores and often 
necessitates a leave of absence for 
the horse just when he is needed 
the most. If the new cotton col- 
lar could prevent this, obviously 
there should be a big market for 
it. Hence, a business was organ- 
ized and started in a humble way 
at Senoia, Ga., to manufacture 
these collars. In 1899, the enter- 
prise was moved to Atlanta. 

From the viewpoint of the in- 
ventor, the new product had many 
advantages, but it took time to 
get others to see these advantages. 
The Lankford collar shocked the 
conventionalities of the harness 
trade. It flew in the face of all 
the traditions of the business. 
Horse collars had always been 
made of leather. Compared with 
the stout, substantial, rigid collars 
with which the trade was familiar, 
the Couch product seemed to be 
little more than a sweat pad. To 
the readers of Printers’ Ink who 
have not had any experience as 
a hostler, let me explain that a 
sweat pad is a piece of matting 
that is put under the collar to 
ease its pressure against the 
horse’s shoulder, 


ADVERTISING’S HELP NEEDED TO SELL 
THIS UNUSUAL COLLAR 


The Lankford article, however, 
as the trade gradually discovered, 
is much more than it seems. It 
actually serves the purpose both 
of the collar and the pad, and as 
the current advertisements state, 
“does what neither can do.” 

Getting the new product accept- 
ed was a matter of education, of 
steady, tireless campaigning 
against odds. Prejudice had to 
be broken down. That the col- 
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lar would really do what was 
claimed for it had to be demons- 
trated again and again. The 
market had to be continually bom- 
barded with facts. 

The business began to show 
progress right from the start. 
Each year saw it a little more 
firmly entrenched than it was the 
year before. Each year the prod- 
uct gained distribution in a little 
wider territory. 

It goes without saying that ad- 
vertising figured prominently: in 
the development of the business. 
Such an unconventional product 
could not have gained much head- 
way without the help of adver- 
tising. The collar wouldn’t sell 
itself and neither could dealers 
sell it until the resistance to it 
had been broken down. Farmers 
believed that the thing wouldn’t 
work until advertising repeatedly 
assured them that it would. 

Winning confidence in the prac- 
ticability of the product has been 
the outstanding purpose of all the 
advertising. The need for this 
was all the greater because the 
success of Couch Brothers 
brought some nefarious competi- 
tion into the field. Cheaper col- 
lars are made that would not do 
what was claimed for the Couch 
product. Naturally, this unworthy 
competition hurt the Lankford 
collar. It reflected on the merit 
of all collars of that type, and 
tended to destroy the confidence 
that this Atlanta advertiser had so 
patiently been building up. 


“MORE ADVERTISING’ THE ANSWER 
TO COMPETITION 


Three or four years ago this 
corrosive competition became so 
serious that it was necessary to 
deal with it vigorously. The com- 
pany did not resort to negative 
methods, as is often done in cases 
of this kind. It did not attack its 
competitors at all, either directly 
or indirectly. The plan that it 
chose to adopt was to advertise 
its own product all the harder 
and to leave its rivals alone. It 
decided’ to use bigger space and 
to employ stronger copy. The 
new copy was to be aggressively 
educational, in which the trade- 


mark was to be conspicuously ¢y. 
ploited and the value of the col. 
lar was to be forcefully put fy. 
ward. For the last three years 
the advertising has been i 
out along these lines and the pm 
sults that it has achieved shoy 
that the methods are right, 

In all of the copy the trade 
mark is featured. It consists oj 
a picture of Mr. Lankford being 
pushed in his goat-cart. An jp. 
teresting thing about the adver 
tising of this mark is that jt 
origin is always explained. Th 
telling of Lankford’s experieng 
with the bumptious quadruped a: 
ways adds a lively touch to th 
copy that attracts readers to th 
advertisement. Also investing th 
trade-mark with a significance in 
this manner makes it more re 
memberable. 

To convince farmers that they 
are not being offered a snide 
proposition, big, dominating, con- 
fidence-inspiring advertisements 
are invariably used. This is im 
portant. Farmers won't abandon 
leather horse collars that the 
have been employing all their lives 
and that their fathers have bee 
employing before them, withou 
some pretty good reason. The at- 
vertising has been supplying thes 
reasons, 

The Lankford collar is, o 
course, considerably cheaper than 
leather collars, but this fact is 
not used as a talking point to 
any extent. The principal argv- 
ment that always pervades the 
copy is that this Couch produt 
will not chafe or gall the hors¢' 
shoulders. This point is driven 
home from every possible angle 
It is, in the last analysis, the 
argument that really sells 
collar and hence it is always feat 
ured conspicuously. 

As compared with leather cd- 
lars, this article that 
Brothers make is not particularly 
handsome. The company, how 
ever, does not try to hide thi 
fact. On the contrary, it makes 
a talking point out of it, the 
turning a disadvantage into # 
advantage. Here is the way tt® 
usually put in the copy: 

“Instead of opening at the top, 
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WHAT DO LOCAL 
ADVERTISERS THINK 
OF BALTIMORE’S 
BIG NEWSPAPER? 


The 
Baltimore Sun 


Ask the managers of the Baltimore Department 
Stores—Their answer:— 


54 6 of all dry goods lineage printed in Balkti- 
e O more in The Sunpapers. 
If Ask the advertising men who buy space for the 


Furniture merchants of Baltimore—Their an- 
swer:— 


52 of all Baltimore furniture advertising in The 
O Sunpapers. 


q & Ask the proprietors of the Baltimore Specialty 


Shops—Their answer: 
5 5 of all advertising of Baltimore Specialty 
» % Shops in The Sunpapers. 


Ask what real estate men think about Sun adver- 
tising space—T heir answer :— 


C of the real estate advertising appearing 
77.6 O in all Baltimore newspapers, in The 


Sunpapers. 











The figures given are for the month of February. 
They show The Sun is first on the list of adver- 
tisers who know most about the Baltimore situation. 























as ordinary collars do, the Lank- 
ford is made with an open throat 
to give pulling muscles full play. 
It moves with the shoulders ~ in- 
stead of chafing and rasping 
against them. It cannot gall or 
sweeny. 

“It’s not as dressy as a leather 
collar, I admit, but it has the 
homely virtue of helping the horse 
to do a better day’s work. A man 
doesn’t go out in the field attired 
in a linen collar such as he would 
wear on dress occasions, and it’s 
just plain horse-sense that dumb 
animals, too, are benefited by a 
collar that’s open at the throat. 
The old boy can throw his whole 
weight against this soft and sooth- 
ing collar without wincing. 

“Try this collar just once and 
you, too, will become a Lankford 
enthusiast. A million leather col- 
lars were laid aside last year in 
favor of Lankfords. In some 
states eight out of ten animals 
now work in this humane open- 
throated collar made of cotton. 
And eight factories are kept busy 
to meet the ever-growing de- 
mand.” 


STILL A HUGE MARKET 


The emphasis of the idea that 
this collar is for work and not 
for dress is an especially good 
selling feature when we consider 
that automobiles and trucks are 
more and more taking the horse 
off the public road, where he has 
to be dressed up. A recent in- 
vestigation showed there are 
something over twenty million 
horses and mules in this country. 
Though admitted to be a declining 
one, this shows that the horse 
market, despite the advance of 
motor power, is still one that is 
too important to be despised. The 
‘tendency, however, is to use these 
horses in the fields instead of on 
the highways. Couch Brothers, 
in advertising work collars, are 
wisely cashing in on this tendency. 

Recently this Atlanta advertiser 
has run vety largely to colored 
advertisements. Henry Lee Sta- 
ples, who handles the account, 
says there are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, it carries 
out the idea of dominance, which 
W. D. Couch, who signs all the 
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advertisements, determined on 
a policy three years ago. In th 
second place, color enables the a4. 
vertiser to picture a horse wit 
a galled shoulder, which ig don 
in some of the copy. 

and a very important reason fy 
the use of color is that Coud 
Brothers are very particular aboy 
the kind of animals they show 
their advertising. Color make 
possible finer art work. 

The one big lesson to be gaine/ 
from the experience of Louh 
Brothers is the long-pull value of 
advertising. There has been really 
nothing unusual about their me. 
chandising or their selling meth. 
ods. Their success in creating 
an almost national business ox 
of a pad that had been used to 
protect a goat’s head is due, not 
to sensational methods, but rather 
to a consistent and persistent aé- 
vertising policy. Really that is 
all there is to creating demand 
for a new idea or a new product 
If the thing has merit advertising 
will find its market, provided the 
advertising is kept up long enough 

The real test of advertising is 
not what it will do in a year or 
two, in one season or two seasons, 
but what it will do in the long 
pull. The advertising of a month 





or two, or even of a year or two 


may or may not produce profit: | 


able years. Sometimes it does and 
sometimes it doesn’t. Whether it 
does or not makes no difference. 
because the value of advertising 
to a business has not been de- 
termined until it becomes a settled. 
steady policy. Definite, continue 
advertising explains the success of 
the Lankford collar. 





Sales Manager of Atlas Cereal 
Company 

H. L. Goodwin has been appointed 
sales manager of the Atlas Cereal Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. He re 
cently discharged from the Air Service 
Corps, where he held the rank of cap 
tain. 


L. L. Berry Leaves Resinol Co. 


RE Beery, , Sermetty advert 
manager of the Kesino om A 
timore, has gone with H. O. Wilbor, 
Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, OM ‘ 
turers of cocoa and chocolate, 
similar capacity. 
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How Would You Like to Manage 
s—ROAD SHOWS——8 


I am now booking EIGHT Universal Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures in high class theatres in Dealer towns where the adver- 
tisers think the pictures will do them the most good. 


SIX of them are Dealer’s*Help pictures—with complete Dealer 
Campaigns specially prepared by our Advertising Department 
and Sales Plan Division. They include intensive local work 
for Dealers in— 











1—Farm Implements 4—Wheat Flour 
2—Women’s Wear 5—Dental Cream 
3—Automobile Tires 6—Electrical Appliances 


The other two are Organization pictures—not intended for 
the public—but just as useful and effective. They are booked 
at special theatre showings for 


1—Salesmen 2—Service Station Men 


The first six are being shown to more than 2,500 people in each 
theatre booked; the newspaper publicity reaches hundreds of 
columns; and the dealeis are so enthusiastic they write not 
only their Home Offices, but ME—about it! 


I Can Show You Proof 


If you could let go of your preconceived or misconceived no- 
tions and prejudices about Industrial Motion Pictures; quit 
listening to the croakers who whine “It can’t be done,” every 
time I step on them with a statement, I could shgw you the 
really wonderful results I am getting for others and what I 
can do for you. 


We Have No Competition 


Because Universal Circulation is not only Nation- 
wide, but Selective, Guaranteed and Proven. 











Tell me your troubles in a personal letter and let me solve 
them with a Universal Industrial Motion Picture and Special 
Circulation Plan. 





UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the 
Universe. Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices : 1600 Broadway _ -- — _ New York 
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A City Within a City 


A Talk on Efficiency in Advertising 


Here in Chicago is a city within a city. Itjs 
inhabited by 1,332,801-persons over the age 
of ten years who can read the English 
language. 


They constitute the best people in the city 
They buy an overwhelming percentage of 
the goods consumed in this great market. 


They control the commerce of Chicago, 
manage its business, direct its banks, carl 
its homes, ride in its automobiles, operate its 
typewriters—they are the dominating better 
class majority of Chicago’s population. They 
are the 7 out of every 9 English-reading peo- 
ple over 10 years old who read The Chicago 
Daily News. 


If they all lived in a separate city by them- 
selves, and a// read the same newspaper, you 
would look upon it as a fine opportunity to 
make your advertising dollar do its full duty 
without waste. You would say: “ Here is one 
place where I can cover the field at one cost.” 
The chances are that you and all other adver- 
tisers would agree that such a city required 
no other advertising of any kind. The de- 
cision to use the one newspaper with 100% 
distribution would probably be unanimous. 


But here in Chicago the situation is even 
more in your favor. Because these 1,332,801 
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people are not the entire population—because 
y they are but 77.7% of the English-reading 
population over 10 years old—when you buy 
their influence and good will through adver- 
tising in The Daily News you appeal in a 
large measure to the remaining 22.3% also. 
This minority is largely controlled by the 
dominant majority through personal influence. 
The majority a/ways dominates. 


Thus at one cost you can dominate the great 
j | Chicago market through the columns of The 
Daily News. i 





This is efficiency in advertising. 


-} Itis making the advertising dollar do a full | 
-— dollar’s worth of work. You avoid waste | 
because you center your fire on the 77.7% 
majority. To try to reach the remaining 
22.3% minority you would have either to 
scatter your ammunition thin or greatly in- 
crease your appropriation. Such a course 
involves weaknessand waste. Itismot efficient. 
The intense distribution of The Chicago Daily News 
exercises a super-influence upon the buying habits of 
Chicago. This influence has been built up during 
forty-three years of conscientious striving to make a 
complete, dependable newspaper for the growing-ups 
and grown-ups in the worth-while families. 





The great advertising influence thus created is avail- 
able to the legitimate advertiser. Through it the 
great Chicago market may be dominated with any 
meritorious product. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Advertising 
Has Been Working in 
This Profession 


Opticians’ Business Has Been Put 
on a Higher Standard Since Ad- 
vertising Came in ‘and Cleaned 
Out the Fakers—People Bene- 
fited, for They Pay More Atten- 
tion to Their Eyes 








No many years ago the opti- 
cal profession was threatened 
by the faker who advertised $5 
glasses for $1. I remember how, 
ten years ago, every mail brought 
complaints from reputable deal- 
ers enclosing such advertisements. 

It was my suggestion that the 
reliable optometrists and opticians 
do more advertising. Wherever 
that advice was followed the faker 
lost out just as fast as the public 
learned the truth. 

Among the trade there are a few 
who now believe advertising is 
non-professional. 

Is it non-professional to tell the 
truth and pay for telling it? 

It is non-professional for one 
to say he examines eyes, designs, 
makes, fits and adjusts glasses? 

Is it non-professional to give a 
public promise that, in view of 
your training, you will give the 
best service that is in you to 
give? 

So far as getting a reputation 
for being professional is con- 
cerned, it is up to the individual 
character of the man. Advertis- 
ing alone or not advertising at all 
will not make a man professional. 
It’s what he does and how he 
does it that makes him profes- 
sional. 

Optometry stands to-day where 
it does through advertising. The 
better ones in the profession have 
publicly made claims and have 
been forced, on their honor, to 
live up to those claims. They set 
a standard toward which others 
have and are working. When ad- 
vertising stops, there is no stand- 
ard by which the public can judge 
the men in the profession. ° 

Advertising has been educa- 
tional. From advertising the peo- 
ple have learned eyes are exam- 
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ined. The people have learned 
this in a few short years. If the 
fact that the trade examine eyes 
had not been advertised, you 
wouldn’t be making anywhere near 
the examinations you make to- 
day. 

Advertising has had an infly- 
ence on the legislatures and helped 
the passage of optometry laws, 

Advertising has kept the people 
away from the five and ten-cent 
stores. 

Advertising has killed the tray- 
eling faker. 

Advertising has made people 
realize that many ills come from 
poor eyes and the only remedy is 
glasses. 

Advertising has caused people 
to think of their eyes first rather 
than last. 

Advertising has compelled the 
manufacturers to make better 
goods. 

Without advertising the optical 
industry would not be anywhere 
to-day. 

But the job has only been half 
done. More and more people 
must be made to think of their 
eyes. 

The only way to do this is to 
tell more and more people. 

Stop the printed word and you 
stop word of mouth advertis- 
ing. 

If you want to be considered 
real professional by the public and 
your fellow optometrists, adver- 
tise examinations at $3 per exami- 
nation. 

The more you advertise your 
examinations as worth something, 
the quicker you will put yourself 
on the professional plane where 
you naturally desire to be. 

Advertise examinations for $5, 
or more, and the public will 
suspicious of a man who gives free 
examinations. 

Again, remember: 

Advertise yourself as a me 
who can examine eyes, design, 
make, fit, and adjust glasses. Live 
up to the claims in your adver- 
tisements. Do this and you will 
daily grow more professional an 
the public will look upon you as 
a professional man.—‘“Shur-On 
Chronicle.” 
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Courtesy of Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Sixteen of the leading truck manufacturers of 
the United States are advertising vigorously to 
Leslie’s 500,000 substantial business men. 


Their number and their standing make their en- 
dorsement of Leslie’s the more valuable to other 
advertisers. 


A circulation clientele so notable for the number 
of proprietors and other executives of businesses 
rated in Bradstreet’s and Dun’s is naturally very 
valuable to a host of advertisers who sell to the 
same kind of customers as do 


Acme Maxwell Selden 
Atterbury Menominee Service 
Bethlehem Packard Trailmobile 
Federal — panes White 
General Motors Republic Winther 


Particularly if yours is a product above-the- 
average in quality and price, Leslie’s is the 
natural first choice among mediums of half- 
million or more circulation. 

For 64 years the highest 


subscription price of any 
American periodical 


Leslie's 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—C hicago—Seattle 
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HIS latest series of Sweet Cad cards 
Advertising Company is nowagngin t 


In the street cars, these ‘Sweep’? me 


in SWEET CAPS? 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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am cards created by Street Railways 


in Sweet Caps? 


ningin the street cars. It is safe to 

WHEET in Sweet Caps?’’ will arouse 
s of people will look forward to 

mWEET in this Cigarette which has 
pf our Dads. 


lip’ messages are held constantly 
# other mediums combined—hour 
md week out. What ts the SWEET 





ADVERTISING CO. 


FFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
New York Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 








CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO. WN, ¥. 
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‘Questions Propounded on Valua- 


tion of Good Will 


Revenue Officials at Washington Endeavor to Clear the Muddied Waters 


UESTIONS having to do with 
the valuation of “intangibles,” 
and more especially of good will, 
have come to Washington from 
all parts of the country since the 
new national tax law was en- 
acted just as though this same 
ground had not been covered 
when the Revenue Act of 
1917 was fresh on the statute 
books. Several business men have 
made special trips to Washington 
in order to ascertain how they 
may obtain full “credit” for val- 
uable good will when computing 
taxes. Undoubtedly the number 
ind variety of the questions has 
een multiplied by the circum- 
stance that Congress, when fram- 
ing the Revenue Act of 1918, 
jirted with the idea of a closer 
approach to a scientific system for 
the appraisal of good will. 
“My good will represents money 
put back into the business but not 
| shown in capital stock or shares,” 
protests the business man who 
feels that the new tax law does 
10t accord him full justice for an 
ntangible asset that is more valu- 
able than any tangible asset he 
has. “How was the money ex- 
pended?” asks the expert at the 
United States Treasury and more 
likely than not the champion of 
| good will as an investment an- 
|swers “In advertising.” There- 
upon the Treasury oracle is 
apt to complete the vicious cir- 
| cle with -his observation: “Well, 
|if you charged up your adver- 
tising to current expenses,: as 
you went along, you cannot now 
put it in as ‘invested capital.’ 
Evidently you didn’t consider it 
| invested capital or you would 
have issued capital stock or shares 
| against it.” 
| That Uncle Sam now has a 
flood of inquiries with respect to 
| the valuation of good will and 
that numerous business men are 
confronted with initial or renewed 
perplexities on this score is due 
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in no small measure to the fact 
that the United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has never seen 
fit to publish or render accessible 
to taxpayers the rulings of its 
Board of Review. The advertiser 
who will plod through a file of 
Treasury decisions may find on 
record the opinions of the Solici- 
tor bearing upon the valuation of 
good will. The most interesting 
questions that have arisen, how- 
ever, are not legal questions, but 
rather questions of fact involving 
the consideration to be shown for 
this or that advertiser where the 
value of good will is dispropor- 
tionate to other assets. If he 
could consult a line of such prece- 
dents the advertiser might approx- 
imate, from the fate of the other 
fellow in somewhat like predica- 
ment, to what consideration he is 
entitled. 


CONFUSION AS TO CONTENTS OF THE 
LAW 


Not all the qualifications that 
at one time or another had places 
in the tentative draft of the sec- 
tion on “intangibles” remained in 
the revenue law as finally enacted. 
The paragraph was _ eliminated 
which was to clothe the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue with 
power to make concessions for 
“intangible assets of recognized 
and substantial value built up or 
developed by the taxpayer” when 
such assets are excluded from 
“invested capital” under the hard 
and fast limitations of that term. 

Perhaps the query most fre- 
quently dropped in the good will 
question box at Washington is, 
in substance, as follows: “Is there 
any way in which I can place up- 
on my good will and other in- 
tangible assets a valuation in 
excess of 25 per cent of the par 
value of the outstanding stock of 
the corporation?” The fact that 
the conferees of the United States 
Senate and House of Representa- 
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tives inserted a special proviso de- 
signed to emphasize this very limi- 
tation of 25 per cent, as an out- 
side concession, allows the officials 
at Washington to hold out very 
slim hope to the advertiser who 
seeks to exceed the 25 per cent, 
although Section 327 of the new 
law does allow the Commis- 
sioner certain latitude where he 
is “unable to determine the in- 
vested capital.” 

To some of the inquiries that 
have been made at the Treasury 
the officials have had to call the 
attention of business men to the 
fact that even the above mentioned 
25 per cent maximum for intangi- 
bles is available only where stock 
or shares have been issued against 
good will or other intangibles. 
Brief summaries of the new tax 
legislation have perhaps encour- 
aged the impression. that every 
advertiser was privileged to claim 
credit for his good will and other 
intangibles up to the limit of 
one-fourth of his outstanding 


capital stock. This has ignored the 
first principle of this scheme of 


taxation, that intangible property 
to have recognition as an asset, 
must be “bona fide paid in for 
stock or shares.” Furthermore, 
the law does not permit a busi- 
ness man to claim a good will 
valuation on the 25 per cent basis 
above mentioned if it appears 
that the actual cash value of the 
intangibles at the time they were 
turned in for stock was lower 
than would be the valuation if 
otherwise computed. 

What, insofar as the treatment 
of good will and other so-called 
intangibles are concerned, is the 
essential difference between the 
Revenue Act of 1917, and the 
Act of 1918? Primarily, the con- 
trast between the new and the 
old laws is found in the advance 
from 20 to 25 per cent of capital 
stock outstanding of the limita- 
tion upon intangible valuation. 
Following the application of the 
old law there was a strong feel- 
ing that if a hard and fixed ratio 
was to be maintained between 
capital stock and valuation of in- 
tangible assets 20 per cent was 
entirely too low. There was con- 
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‘ viction on the part of Senator 


that the allowance should je 
lifted to 30 per cent, but in order 
to reach an agreement with the 
irreconcilables in the House who 
clung to the theory of a 20 per 
cent maximum it was necessary 
to compromise on 25 per cent. 


FOR NEWLY ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
NESSES 


Even more important than this 
concession in percentage for good 
will valuation, to business houses 
established during the past two 
years or to firms that have within 
that period issued stock or shares 
against intangibles, is the provi- 
sion in the new law for bringing 
valuations down to date. Al 
though the Revenue Act of 1917 
was not approved until October 
3, 1917, it took no account of the 
valuation of good will and other 
intangibles as of any later date 
than March 3, 1917, and even then 
only in the event that the corpo 
ration had made bona fide pay- 
ment therefor, specifically as such, 
in cash or tangible property. The 
new law by paragraph 4 of Sec. 
tion 326 takes cognizance of the 
capitalization of intangibles prior 
to March 3, 1917, and by pare 
graph 5 applies virtually the same 
rule of thumb to intangibles that 
have been given formal recogni- 
tion in resources since that date 

“Must I ‘write off’ on my books 
my good will and other factors 
of business prestige to a pom 
that will bring their value withix 
the relationship that the Goverr- 
ment says must exist between out 
standing capital stock and intang- 
ible assets?” Here we have 2 
question that the Treasury official 
are loath to acknowledge with 2 
“Yes” or “No” because they é& 
not feel that it is their function 
to tell the business man how he 
should keep his accounts. How 
ever, from their talks with 2 
Printers’ INK representative it 5 
surmised that they feel that 2) 
possessor of top-heavy good ¥ 
must either write off that portie 
of valuation which exceeds the @ 
flexible 25 per cent of capital 
else must keep two sets of 
—one for the benefit of the cob 
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D. J. Lavin, who is one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost art directors, has joined 
the Frey organization in that capacity. 
Mr. Lavin is gifted with an unusual 
understanding of the relation of art 
to advertising. He is a man of sound 
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artistic sense and business judgment, 
whose expert direction of our greatly 
enlarged staff will insure to advertis- 
ers an even greater efficiency in meet- 
ing their problems of illustration. 


@ 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertisin 1g [lustrations 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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lector of internal revenue and the 
other for himself and his stock- 
holders. If, for example, a com- 
pany with $200,000 capital stock 
outstanding has been carrying on 
its balance sheet an item of $100,- 
000 in capital stock issued for 
good will, patents, copyrights, 
trade-marks, trade brands and 
other like property, it must, in 
revising its balance sheet for 
Federal inspection, reduce this 
entry to $50,000 in order to bring 
it within the allotment allowable 
under the law. Just here it may 
be worth while to add that the 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has specifically ruled, with 
respect to the present tax law, 
that press association franchises 
(such as are held by newspapers), 
subscription lists and mailing lists 
are “intangible property” just as 
are good will, trade-marks and 
the other assets above enumerated. 


A RULING REGARDING PATENTS 


“What consideration should be 
given to the value of patents as 
an element of good will or in- 
tangible assets?” This question 
has just brought from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue the 
following ruling: “From the 
standpoint of assets‘a patent, or 
more particularly, a group of 
patents, is closely analogous to 
good will. Their value is con- 
tingent upon and measured by 
their earning power. While pat- 
ents have a definite life there is 
a common tendency to extend 
that life by improvements upon 
the original, and in a successful 
business the patent value merges 
more or less completely into a 
trade name or other form of 
good will. 

“Therefore, while deductions in 
respect to the depreciation of pat- 
ents based upon a normal life 
period of seventeen years are al- 
lowable in computing net income 
for the purpose of the income tax, 
such deductions are not obligatorv 
but are optional with each tax- 
payer. Where, since January 1. 
1909, a corporation has exercised 
that option to its own benefit in 
computing its taxable net income 
the amount so deducted cannot 
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now be restored in computing in. 
vested capital. Where, however 
the cost of patents has been 
charged against surplus or other. 
wise disposed of in such manner 
as not to benefit the corporation 
in computing its taxable net jp- 
come since January 1, 1909, any 
amount so written off may be 
restored in computing invested 
capital, if it be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner 
that the amount so written off 
represented a mere book entry 
ascribable to a conservative policy 
of management or accounting and 
did not represent a_ realized 
shrinkage in the value of such 
assets. 

Where a_ corporation has 
charged to current expenses the 
cost of developing or protecting 
patents, no amount in_ respect 
thereof expended since January 
1, 1909, can be restored in com- 
puting invested capital. In re 
spect of expenditures made before 
January 1, 1909, a corporation 
now seeking to restore them must 
be prepared to show to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner that 
all such items are proper capital 
expenditures.” 

In response to various questions 
with respect to cash value of 
good will, etc., the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has ruled: 
“The actual cash value of intang- 
ible property paid in for stock 
or shares must be determined in 
the light of the facts in each case. 
Among the factors to be consid- 
ered are (a) the earnings attrib- 
utable to such intangible assets 
while in the hands of the prede- 
cessor owner; (b) the earnings 
of the corporation attributable to 
the intangible assets after the date 
of their acquisition; (c) repre- 
sentative sales of the stock of the 
corporation at or about the date 
of the acquisition of the intangible 
assets, and (d) any cash offers 
for the purchase of the business, 
including the intangible property, 
at or about the time of its ac 
quisition. A corporation claiming 
a value for intangible property 
paid in for stock or shares must 
file a full statement of the facts 
relating to such valuation.” 
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A Billion Pollar Bounty 
To Make Good Uncle Sam’s 
Guarantee To The Farmers 


The one, big basic advertising fact—the one you can stake your 
appropriation on with the calm assurance that it is backed by govern- 
ment appropriations and unshaken economical conditions—is the 
fact that the farm families COMFORT reaches will be prosperous 
through the next few years. 

The government has appropriated a round billion dollars to 
assure American farmers a profitable price on wheat. Everything 
else they sell will remain at high prices, while their cost of doing 
business will go down. 

This is a most reassuring fact, in these days when a man is 
puzzling just’ where to look for puncture-proof prosperity. The 
COMFORT farmer’s prosperity is government-guaranteed and govern- 
ment-financed. 

Just one big magazine.reaches farm families, appealing alike to 
the men and women on the farms and to their sons and daughters— 
. and that magazine is COMFORT. 

By acting before the large-space rates go up on May 10 
you can reach the prosperous COMFORT field at a lower 
rate per subscriber per line than through any other publica- 
tion in the world. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


few York Office: Chicago, Office: * 
1628 Aeoiian Hail, 1635 Marquette Bidg., 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. \ 
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ful prosperity of the Southern Farmer in late year 

your advertising in the Southern Ruralist is as sur 
to produce as corn planted in warm fertile soil. It’s: 
sales guarantee. 


B se TO PRODUCE! Considering the wonde- 


The Southern Farmer has money—billions of new do 
lars, plus Liberty Bonds and Savings Stamps. Thirty — 
cent cotton and high prices for everything else he rais} 1° 





and bigger crops than ever before in history, have pt — 
the Southern Farmer and his family in position to b 
liberal spenders. 

NO 


These are the people the Southern Ruralist goes to- 
the well-to-do, substantial, worth-while element—neatl} 
Three Hundred Thousand families every issue, or tok} | 
exact, a Net Paid Circulation of 294,339. a, 




















This Advertisement prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, of Atlanta 
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Now, to draw one of those odious comparisons, the 
circulation per issue of the Southern Ruralist is 136,610 
more than that claimed by any other farm paper in 


the South ! 


Circulation considered, its space cost, per agate line, 
makes the Southern Ruralist the most economical publi- 
cation you can use to reach the Southern Farmers. 


An actual check of the Southern Ruralist subscription 
list in Georgia against the License Bureau proves that 
an average of one out of every eight Southern Ruralist 
subscribers owns a motor-driven vehicle. 


Out of 52 general advertising classifications, the 
Southern Ruralist leads in the number of lines per issue 
in 30. 

Checking sheets show that the Southern Ruralist leads 
in inquiries and sales on such high-priced lines as auto- 
mobiles, lighting plants and peanut threshers. 


In mail order, home supply and seed business the 
Southern Ruralist invariably leads. 


The Southern Ruralist is gaining tremendously in 
paid-up circulation every issue. 


Send for Rate Card and Circulation Statement 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring A. H. Billingslea 


Advertising Bidg. Post Dispatch Bidg. Palace Bidg. Noa | Madison Ave. 





NOTE: The Southern Cultivator of Atlanta, has a high 
class concentrated circulation of 43,883, at 30c per 
agate line. It’s a good buy. 
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Government Backs Big Advertising 
Campaign for Railroads 


Appropriation Said to Be $800,000 


a advertising appropriation, 
said to be’ in the neighbor- 
hood of $800,000, has been decided 
upon by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. It is understood that the 
decision was arrived at as the 
result of a conference of passen- 
ger traffic officers and the Direc- 
tor-General last week, | 

The following is a copy of the 
telegram received by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, 
from Gerrit Fort, assistant direc- 
tor, Division of Traffic, United 
States Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C., under date of 
March 20, 1919, announcing the 
decision : 

“Following press notice released 
this evening: Mr. Walker D. 
Hines, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, announced to-day the in- 
tention of the railroads under 
federal control to engage a 
limited advertising campaign in 
newspapers and national maga- 
zines, for the purpose of pro- 
moting travel to the national 
parks and principal health and 
pleasure resorts. 

“This campaign, which will be 
nation-wide in its scope, will be 
supervised in every detail by three 
committees of passenger traffic 
officers located in New York, Chi- 
cago and Atlanta, respectively.” 

The railroads need passenger 
business, the public has not been 
traveling as it did in the pre-war 
days, and the practical railroad 
men connected with the Railroad 
Administration who had used the 
advertising on the individual rail- 
roads before they were under fed- 
eral control, urged that paid ad- 
vertising be used by the Govern- 
ment. Practically the same ob- 
jections were brought up by cer- 
tain Government officials against 
the use of paid advertising as 
were used to kill the proposed 
appropriation for the first Liberty 
oan. In an effort to obviate 


these objections, Thos. H. Moore, = 


associate director of the Bureau 
of Advertising, of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and Fleming Newbold, chair- 
man of the same association, in 
response to a letter from Mr. 
Fort, met him in Washing- 
ton on January 24. Asa result of 
this conference and representa- 
tions made by other men familiar 
with the advertising business, the 
stock objections were overruled 
and a paid appropriation decided 
upon. 

The appropriation is to be con- 
trolled and the mediums selected 
on the same basis as though the 
campaign was designed to sell 
shoes or automobiles. 


SOLICITATION FROWNED UPON 


The list of newspapers and 
magazines, as finally selected, is 
the result of the best care and 
effort of the advertising men 
called in by the Government and 
the passenger traffic managers 
who have expert knowledge as to 
local needs and conditions. It is 
authoritatively stated that the list 
as finally selected, will not be 
changed, and in a statement is- 
sued by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association  solicita- 
tion by publishers not on the list 
is earnestly discouraged. 

All orders for space will come 
from one source, probably one of 
the New York agencies, and will 
be printed upon a special order 
form. The publication will be 
instructed upon this form which 
particular agency is to be billed 
for the space. 

Gerrit Fort, tells Printers’ INK 
that “the railroads have always 
advertised to get business, and we 
feel that the policy should be con- 
tinued.” He states that the 1919 
advertising is to be conducted as 
a try-out campaign, and that the 
policy of the Railroad Administra- 
tion after December 31, 1919, will 
depend entirely upon the show- 
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ing that will be made by the ad- 
vertising this year. 

The following is the plan of the 
campaign as Assistant Director 
Fort outlines it for Printers’ 
InK, although he insists that the 
time has not yet come to do much 
talking about a project that is all 
in the future. “I want to make 
our advertising constructive in- 
stead of merely competitive,” he 
said, “—to cause it to inspire the 
public with a desire to travel 
rather than to simply leave it in 
doubt which one of several lines 
to patronize when it has made up 
its mind to go. 

“In pre-war days if you closed 
your eyes and listened to some 
person read the average railroad 
advertisement without mention of 
the name of the road the chances 
are that you would have no clue 
to the identity of the advertising 
because almost all such advertise- 
ments read pretty much alike. 
They told of the speedy and luxu- 
rious trains that the road pos- 
sessed and the fine roadbed and 
all that sort of thing. Generally 
speaking the copy was all devoted 
to praise of the service of the par- 
ticular system cited rather than 
to information with respect to the 
scenic points to be reached by 
that road. 

“My idea now contemplates copy 
that will refer only incidentally 
to routes and train service, but 
that will serve as an inspiration 
to travel. Particularly is it my 
thought that we should promote 
travel to our wonderful national 
parks. In my estimation these 
parks are the greatest undevel- 
oped asset that the nation pos- 
sesses. In order that we may 
make the public acquainted with 
the national parks it is the plan 
to devote approximately one-half 
of the total appropriation to the 
encouragement of travel to the na- 
tional parks and the Pacific coast. 
It is the intention to allot all the 
health and pleasure resorts, all the 
vacation districts, their proper 
quotas of the fund, but our feel- 
ing with respect to travel to New 
England, the Adirondacks and 
other popular playgrounds is that 
these localities are much like 
popular and fashionable clubs, you 


simply cannot keep people away 
from them.” 

Remarks that Assistant Director 
Fort let fall disclosed another dis- 
tinctive feature in this campaign, 
To an extent not true of most of 
the pre-war railroad advertising 
the object of the 1919 copy will 
be to arouse the travel instinct to 
the point of persuading the pros- 
pect to write for literature. The 
Railroad Administration having 
the benefit of the mobilized adver- 
tising literature of all the rail- 
roads has for distribution a 
wealth and variety of folders, 
maps, booklets, etc., not possessed 
by any one railroad in the old 
days. The great effort of the 
present season will be to persuade 
the victim of the wanderlust to 
apply for this free literature at one 
of the regional headquarters or 
travel bureaus which will be desig- 
nated in the advertising. 

Throughout the campaign will 
concentrate on vacation travel. 
There will be no place in this 
year’s programme for “coloniza- 
tion” advertising, or for industrial 
promotive copy or anything of 
that sort. As the season wanes 
the copy writers will forsake the 
national parks as a text and will 
turn to the autumn resorts and 
ultimately in the final weeks of 
the year to portrayal of the de- 
lights of Southern California, 
Florida and Dixie in general. 

_ The advertising will not be com- 
petitive in nature. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Big Baked Potato, 
Phoebe Snow and other trade- 
marks of individual railroads will 
not be featured in the copy. 

“Co-operation is the order of 
the day,” said Geo. A. Cullen, of 
the Lackawanna, to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ Inx “and though 
Phoebe Snow is strong for co- 
operation she has a purely per- 
sonal prejudice in favor of the 
Lackawanna, due to long associa- 
tion. She has consequently de- 
cided to continue in the Red Cross 
work which she took up during 
the war.” 

The appropriation will be di- 
vided up geographically, and the 
amounts allotted to each district 
will depend entirely upon the 
needs of the territory and the 
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OVER ONE-HALF 


of the Building Supply advertising printed in Cleveland 
during 1918 appeared in THE PLAIN DEALER. 


THE PLAIN DEALER aloue 
printed 145,069 lines, or 62 
per cent. 

The other three papers com- 
bined printed 88,802 lines 
or 38 per cent. 


With the return to normal conditions The Sixth City has 
unprecedented building operations under way. The great- 
est era of activity in the history of Cleveland is at hand. 


One paper and one alone is needed to put building sup- 
ply advertisers in touch with the substantial buyers and 
builders of homes, apartments, business structures and 
manufacturing plants in this 2,500,000 population terri- 
tory. That one paper which reaches the solid home and 
business folks of Cleveland and Northern Ohio is 


The Plain: Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 


Joun B. Woopwarp, oun Grass, 
Times Bldg., N. Y. City. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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season of the year. The follow- 
ing advertising agents will have 
charge of the advertising in the 
various localities and will work 
in co-operation with the three 
officers mentioned in Mr. Fort’s 
committees of passenger .traffic 
telegram: H. E. Lesan Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc.; Frank Pres- 
brey’ Co., Amsterdam Agency, 
Inc., New York City. 

Lord and Thomas, Stack Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. 

Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta; Thomas Advertising 
Service, Jacksonville. 


Imitation “Chiclets” Stopped by 
Court 


An injunction has been ordered by 
Judge Augustus N. Hand of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York against the “‘sell- 
ing or delivering of ‘Chiclets’ or when 
‘Chiclets’ are ordered, any chewing 
gum not made by the American Chicle 
Company.” 

This decision was tbe result of an 
action brought by the American Chicle 
Company as a test case to protect their 
rights in “Adams Chiclets” and a 
cifically referred to a production called 
“Chiclet Dainties’” which resembled 
“Chiclets” and was sold as “Chiclets.”’ 

“Chiclets” have long been recognized 
by the appearance of the pieces. The 
Court decided that the sale of candy- 
coated chewing gum in pieces of the 
shape and appearance of “Chiclets” rep- 
resented unfair competition and is un- 
lawful. 


New England Tobacco 
ers to Advertise 


The New England Tobacco Growers 
Association, representing the growers 
in the Connecticut Valley, has decided 
to advertise nationally in order to de- 
velop a proper public appreciation for 
tobacco, especially wrappers, produced 
in that section of the country. It is 
reported that dealers, as well as farm- 
ers, are interested in this project. No 
amount has yet been determined, but 
the appropriation will be pro rated ac- 
cording to the number of acres. 

It has been suggested than an auth- 
orized trade-mark be used by the pack- 
ers of Connecticut Valley tobacco, who 
will pay a royalty for this privilege. 

The George Batten Company of New 
York is co-operating with the executive 
committee, but the entire campaign is 
still in preliminary stage. 


Grow- 


Rejoins Shaw Company 


Lieutenant Sidney A. Pierson has-re- 
turned from the air service in France 
to his former position with the A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago. 
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Returns to Detroit Agency from 
U. S. Marines 


C.J. Watts as been discharged from 
Service and has again joined the copy 
staff of the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company at the Detroit office. Mr. 
Watts left the organization at the open- 
ing of the war and enlisted in the 
United States Marines. He served with 
the rank of sergeant through the St. 
Mihiel drive and on the Champaigne 
front. Previous to entering the tm 
rines Mr. Watts had been with the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham organiza- 
tion for three years. 


Preparing to Launch Des Moines 
“Sunday Capital” 


The first issue of the Des Moines, 
Ia., Sunday Capital, to be published by 
Lafayette Young, publisher of the week- 
day edition of the Capital for so many 
years, will appear April 6. This issue 
will contain four pages of rotogravure, 
a six-page magazine section, telegraph 
stories from Frank Simonds and David 
Lawrence and a special series of ar- 
ticles by Philip Gibbs, Charles Edward 
Russell and W. G. Shepherd. 


A New Gear Company Organ- 
ized in Syracuse 


The Meachem Gear Corporation has 
been organized in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
take over from the New Process Gear 
Corporation the manufacture of “New 
Process” rawhide gears and to manw- 
facture gears of all kinds. Full-page 
advertising is planned in three technical 
publications to cover the period of a 
year. 


D. P. Ordway Joins Rankin 
Staff 


Lieutenant D. P. Ordway has received 
his discharge from war service and has 


‘joined the copy staff of the Wm. H. 


Rankin Company, Chicago. Before en- 
tering the service he was in charge of 
the art department and copy production 
of the Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


C. J. Bell With Toronto 
“Globe” 


C. J. Bell, who has just returned to 
Canada from overseas, where he went 
with the first contingent, has joined 
the city advertising staff of the Toronto 


Globe. Mr. Bell was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the St. Catherines 
Standard. 


Death of F. Percy Kalkhoff 


F. Percy Kalkhoff, secretary of the 
Kalkhoff Company, New York printer, 
died March 19, after a brief illness. 
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An advertised article. 
introduced to Philadel- 
phia families by 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


is assured the same con- 

_ sideration as a stranger 
presented by a trusted 
friend. 


“Always Reliable” 


















Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
People’s Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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More News is Printed 
than by any other New 


During February The Tribune again 
led the New York morning news- 
paper field in the volume of week- 
day news printed—to an even greater 
extent than it did in January. 

During February The Tribune printed 68 
more full pages of actual news than the 
Times; 89 more full pages of actual news 
than the World; 68 more full pages than 


the American; 69 more full pages than the 
Herald and 20 more full pages than the Sun. 


If you want a complete newspaper—read 
The Tribune. 


New Dork 


First to Last—THE TRUTH! 
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WORLD HERALD TIMES AMERICAN SUN TRIBUNE 





Compiled from figures supplied by the statistical department 
of the New York Evening Post, this chart graphically shows 
the number of full pages of news printed by the morning news- 
papers of New York City during the month of February. 


Tribune 


News-Editorials- Advertisements 
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Put 
Advertising in Church 
Budget 





One Minister Recommends That 
from Five to Ten Per Cent Be 
Set Aside for Advertising and 
Printing—Placed in Hands of 
Competent Committee, Small 
Amount Would Make Itself Felt 


By Herbert H. Smith 


From The Continent, Chicago 


Ww it pastors who have in 
YY their church budget a defi- 
nite sum for publicity and adver- 
tising please raise their hands? 
Most churches which have bud- 
gets of any sort include an item 
for printing and stationery, and 
the cost of advertising, if any is 
done, is taken from this. Sup- 
pose in addition to the allowance 
for printing, which usually in- 
cludes the cost of publishing the 
weekly calendar, each church 
should set apart a certain sum of 
money for advertising, just as it 
does for foreign missions. 

Perhaps even in these days 
there are churches which spend 
not a cent a year for a bulletin 
board, a window card or adver- 
tisement in a newspaper. We 
hope, however, that such churches 
are few. You, pastor, elder or 
worker, think over the sums your 
church thus spent last year. 
Would not the work of the con- 
gregation have been helped and 
your advertising somewhat sys- 
tematized if you had a certain 
definite sum to spend? Suppose 
you fixed upon 5 per cent of the 
congregational income for adver- 
tising, this to include the printing 
of the weekly bulletin. This 
would leave a very considerable 
appropriation for various means 
of attracting attention to the 
church. 

The pastor, or the advertising 
committee, could under such an 
arrangement plan the year’s ex- 
penditures in newspapers and oth- 
erwise on a definite basis. There 
ought to be enough appropriated 
to run an advertisement each Sat- 
urday evening in the daily of larg- 
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est circulation, perhaps in two 
papers. Space could be enlarged 
at different times of the year, ac- 
cording to the plans of the pas- 
tor for series of missionary, evan- 
gelistic, or other services. 

Part of this sum might well be 
used in co-operation with other 
churches to advertise religion in 
general to the community. How 
this shall be-done depends upon 
the local conditions and the ex- 
tent to which the various churches 
work together. There is, how- 
ever, large opportunity for church 
co-operation in the advertisements 
Protestant religion presents to the 
world. 

As the budget for the coming 
year is made up, be sure that 
something, a definite amount, is 
inserted for newspaper advertis- 
ing. Department stores plan to 
expend from 2 to 4 per cent of 
their sales for advertising. The 
congregational expenses constitute 
only a portion of the “gross in- 
come” of a church. Rev. A. F. 
McGarrah, who has had large ex- 
perience in church financial cam- 
paigns of various sorts, recom- 
mends 5 to 10 per cent for ad- 
vertising and printing. 

Pastors in many parts of the 
country and in different sorts of 
neighborhoods have frequently 
borne testimony that the expense 
of a sane advertising campaign 
is more than returned to the 
church through the increase in 
offerings. 

The matter which goes into the 
announcement must, of course, be 
carefully considered in order to 
get the maximum results. The 
announcement in the Saturday 
paper is only one form of adver- 
tising. Use of slides in motion 
picture theaters, cards in local 
street cars and small sheets on 
billboards are other common 
forms. The fixation of a budget, 
even though it be a small one. 
will provide a definite basis for 
intensive work. Addition of such 
an item to the budget of your 
church may mean the first step in 
a large forward movement. De- 

termine the amount carefully, 
and plan the expenditure of it 
wisely. 
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“The Acid Test” 


applied to your business, or to ours, is summed up in one word— 
SERVICE. 

We succeed, or earn our right to success, as we SERVE. 

We invite the application of this test of service to 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


The City’s Great Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper 


It boasts not of ancestry but of accomplishment. 

For a dozen years under its present ownership, editorship, and man- 
agement its creed and practice have been SERVICE—Service to the 
people of its remarkable community. 

No large city in the United States has made more amazing 
progressive strides in the past decade. 

No newspaper anywhere has been more loyal, aggressive, un- 
selfish, in behalf of the good of its people. 

_And the people of New Orleans are showing their appreciation in a 
circulation way. Over 72,000 copies daily, over 91,000 copies Sunday. 
A. B. C. audited. 

The merchants and manufacturers of New Orleans testify to their ap- 
preciation and recognition in the crowded but clean advertising columns 
of the ITEM. 

Mr. National Advertiser, what more natural way to convincingly and 
resultfully reach the wide-awake people of New Orleans than through 
the newspaper that typifies their ideas of progress and development? 

Ask us to send you a copy of Merchandising and Advertising, the 
ITEM’S great little co-ordinator. Its Advertising Department circu- 
lates this sales builder and business enthuser regularly among the mer- 
chants and other business men of New Orleans. 


THE ITEM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


James M. Tuomson, Publisher Artuur G. Newmyer, Business Manager 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

bd Advertising Representatires The Asso-iated Advertisina 

Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune Clube of the World will 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical hold its 1919 Convention 


Bidg., St. Louis in New Orleans. 
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An Oplex Sign Will Put 


Your Name on Main Street 


' Thousands of big advertisers are pay- 
~~. ing for display in national publications 
ar and at the same time letting valuable 
Nia ~ space go to’ waste above their dealers’ 
~~ doors. 

‘An Oplex sign will put your name on 
the street right where the crowd can't 
miss it. It will tie your national adver- 
‘tising to the dealer's location—raised 
white glass characters on a white back- 
Bay ind by day, clear cut letters of light 
~ by. night, dauh character with its clear, 

unbr en outline. 
~~~ You can pick out an Oplex sign every 
time, the design is so - distin ctive, the 
Ex 


- letters stand out so_ g the 


other signs. 
-_ The builders'of O 
pared a little four col 
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Refuse to Discard Phrase, “Turkish 
Cigarettes” 


American Advertisers of Turkish Cigarettes Deny the Truth of the As- 
sertion That Supply Is Short—‘Macedonian Cigarettes” 
Suggested Instead 


A CERTAIN Greek named 
Vasilakaki, member of the 
Greek parliament, started a great 
many men in the tobacco industry 
thinking by a recent statement in 
London. 

His plan apparently is to make 
representations to both the British 
and American Governments urging 
them to stop the use of the word 
Turkish in describing cigarettes 
and tobacco. 

According to Mr. Vasilakaki 75 
per cent of the tobacco used in the 
manufacture of so-called Turkish 
cigarettes is grown in Greek Mace- 
donia, which is part of Greece, 
while the remaining 25 per cent is 
grown in the Smyrna and Samsun 
districts by Greeks formerly ruled 
by Turkey, but which he hopes 
will become a part of Greece after 
the peace conference. 

London Tobacco quotes him as 
saying that the French and Italian 
Governments do not recognize 
Turkish cigarettes but apply the 
word “Macedonian” to them, and 
that the Greek Government wants 
Great Britain and America to 
adopt the same policy in regard to 
all tobacco grown on Greek soil 
by Greek people. 

The American people are the 
greatest smokers of Turkish cigar- 
ettes in the world, fortunes have 
been spent in advertising the word 
Turkish, so that the suggestion of 
a new generic name for this wide- 
ly distributed, well-advertised 
brand name is of great interest to 
advertising men, especially those 
connected with the tobacco busi- 
ness. An advertising agent stated 
to a representative of Printers’ 
Ink that the statement quoted in 
the English trade paper asserting 
the Turks have not a pound of to- 
bacco to export was scarcely in 
accordance with the facts, and that 
any attempt to change the name 
Turkish to Macedonian would re- 


sult in a very considerable loss to 
73 


American cigarette manufacturers 
who have invested large sums in 
promoting the sales of Turkish 
cigarettes. , 

“If by any chance the cigarette 
manufacturers should call their 
product Macedonian,” said this 
agent, “the public would feel that 
a substitute was being put over on 
them and a tremendous amount of 
money would have to be spent on 
an educational campaign, most of 
which would be for the benefit of 
the Greek Government.” 

Another man connected with the 
tobacco industry professed to see 
in the announcement a move in 
strategy on the part of Greek 
cigarette manufacturers to put 
over a new trade-marked brand of 
“Macedonian” cigarettes. 


PLENTY OF TURKISH TOBACCO 


The vice-president of one of the 
large tobacco companies furnished 
approximate figures to PrinTers’ 
INK tending to refute the state- 
ment made by the Greek rep- 
resentative that there was no 
Turkish tobacco available for ex- 
port. 

According to these figures the 
amount of Turkish tobacco now 
awaiting export consists of about 
thirty to forty million pounds in 
the Smyrna district and fifteen 
million pounds in the Samsum dis- 
trict. This is true Turkish tobac- 
co and unless a radical change in 
sovereignty is made at the peace 
conference these districts will re- 
main Turkish. An ordinary nor- 
mal crop would amount to about 
one-half of the above figures. 

In addition to this tobacco, 
which is nearer 50 per cent of the 
crop than the 25 per cent indicated 
by Mr... Vasilakaki, there is also 
a large amount of tobacco in Eu- 
ropean Turkey awaiting export. 

“It was not so many yéars ago,” 
said this official, “that most of the 
cigarettes sold in this country were 
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known as Egyptian. Gradually the 
word Turkish came to be used as 
applied to cigarettes made of to- 
bacco grown in the Asiatic prov- 
inces controlled by Turkey. If the 
Greek Government wants to popu- 
larize this new trade-mark for 
Greece I'd like to see some of their 
actual figures on the subject of 
where the tobacco is actually 
grown.” 

In view of the discussion which 
has started the recent advertising 
for Murad cigarettes is interesting. 

“For generations,” says the lead, 
“Turkish cigarettes have been 
smoked by the elite of every nation 
on earth, regardless of race, re- 
ligion or politics.” 

“One hundred per cent pure 
Turkish, the world’s most famous 
tobacco for cigarettes,” says an- 
other line. Evidently the Murad 
people do not seem to feel that any 
change in name is imminent. 

A representative of the diplo- 
matic service who has recently 
returned from Europe, comment- 
ing upon the suggestion of the 
Greek representative, said that 
American manufacturers in the 
near future might expect many 
similar requests from some of the 
new countries with a strong na- 
tional spirit which have resulted 
from the war. He suggested 
Czecho-Slovakian glass, instead of 
Bohemian, Jugo-Slavic olive oil 
instead of Italian, and Polish 
salad dressing in place of Russian, 
as requests which might be ex- 
pected to follow this original de- 
mand. 


H. M. Graves With Logemann 
Brothers Co. 


Harry M. Graves, for two years con- 
nected with the New York sales depart- 
ment of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
New York, and one year with the L. E. 
Waterman Company, of the same city, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Logemann Brothers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Western Representative for 
“Architecture” 


Fred T. Hadley has been appointed 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons to repre- 
sent Architecture in the Western field. 
Mr. Hadley until recently was an En- 
sign in the naval aviation branch of 
the service. 


Advertising That Is For As 
Well As To the Dealer 


Tue Brack & Decxer Mre. Co, 

‘ ALTI MORE. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We read the article which recently 
appeases in Printers’ Inx, r i 
the new advertising campaign of the 
oo Electric Appliance Company, of 

icago. 

We were particularly interested ip 
this because we started the first of the 
year a similar campaign, and are using 
regularly full and half-page copy in 
fourteen of the leading publications in 
the automobile accessory, electrical and 
machinery fields. This is being sup. 
plemented with a very extensive direct 
circularizing campaign, window dis 
plays for our jobbers, etc., and we have 
already begun to realize on this adver- 
tising on a scale beyond our most 
aug expectations. 

e attribute a large part of this suc 
cess to the fact that our advertising is 
for the jobber and dealer as well as to 
him—that is, we are advertising not 
only to create interest of the jobber and 
dealer in our line, but to stimulate the 
interest of the ultimate user. We find 
that the jodbore and dealers appreciate 
the benefits accruing to themselves by 
our expenditure for such advertising. 

GranamM W. Brocan. 
Advertising Manager. 


Will Advertise Angelus Pianos 


The_Wilcox & White Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., maker of Angelus pianos, 
has placed its advertising account in 
hands of the Berrien Company, Inc., 
New York. 

“We have been doing no general ad- 
vertising for some four or five years,” 
C. H. Warfield, the treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, tells Printers’ Inx, “and 
have started in again with a moderate 
appropriation. This appropriation is 
based on the business we are doing 
now, and if and as business increases 
from our advertising and other sources 
our advertising ageregrames is going 
to be increased in the same propor- 
tion.” 


New Secretary of Better Busi- 
ness Bureau 


Harry W. Riehl, until recently in 
the service, and former advertisi 
manager of the Bomar-Summers Hard- 
ware Company, Louisville, has been 
named manager and secretary of the 
Better Business Bureau, of the Louis 
ville Advertising Club. 


F. J. Wisse With Collins Pub- 
licity Service 

. Wisse, editor of “The Tele- 

ews,” published by -the Be 

of Pennsylvania, 

ed to join the staff of the 

ublicity Service, Philadelphia. 


Frank 
hone 
elephone Company 

has resi 
Collins 



















Exporters, Importers, Manufacturers, 
Merchants, Shippers, Business Executors 
in seventeen hundred cities throughout 
the United States and Canada rely 
every business day on the 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


The National Business Newspaper 


It covers authoritatively F oreigne, 
Trade, Shipping, and the entire range 
of business activities both at home and 
abroad. E-very issue is of value to the 
men interested in our overseas markets. 


The Commercial is unique among 
all publications. It has a distinct place 
and value of its own. It is worth the 
investigation of every business man and 
advertiser. 


Detailed Information and 
Sample Copy on Request 


RUSSELL R. WHITMAN 


Publisher 
38 Park Row New York City 


Ria gia. ge cI. 


$9 Per Year 
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Established 1795 


‘*Nothing but real 
service could ex- 
ist so long.’’ 
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Wooden Barrel 
Manufacturers Will 
Advertise 





A FUND of $300,000 for a 
three-year advertising cam- 
paign in favor of the use of slack 
cooperage is now being raised by 
the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America. The idea of a 
campaign originated at a recent 
meeting of the slack cooperage 
group in St. Louis and has since 
been indorsed by the coiled elm 
hoop and pine heading group. 

F. S. Charlot, president of the 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and chairman of 
the committee having the cam- 
paign movement in hand, states 
that no difficulty is being experi- 
enced in securing a sufficient num- 
ber of firms in the industry to get 
together co-operatively. It was 
contemplated that sixty stave, fif- 
teen heading and fifteen hoop mills 
become parties to the movement. 
At a meeting held in Memphis, 
March 18, five heading, seventeen 
hoop and forty-five stave mills re- 
sponded to the call. 

“We think the slack barrel as a 
container for food products is bet- 
ter than some of the other con- 
tainers now in use,” said Mr. 
Charlot. “We believe if the pub- 
lic could visualize the unsanitary 
experiences of a sack of flour or 
sugar, they would prefer to go to 
the grocer and have that small 
quantity dispensed from a clean 
sanitary wooden barrel that has 
protected the contents from con- 
tamination. If the public choose 
to go to their grocer and insist 
that the flour or sugar be dis- 
pensed that way it will eventually 
be done.” , 

Mr. Charlot states that the pres- 
ent plan is to use moving pictures 
extensively in bringing the mes- 
sage in behalf of the use of barrels 
before the public. 


M. R. Ethridge Leaves “Insur- 


ance Field” 


M. R. Ethridge has left the Insur- 
ance Field, Louisville, to go with the 
Masonic Life Insurance Company, 
Washington. 


Printers’ Unions and Employ- 
ers Drawing Together 


The_ International General Confer. 
ence Board of the Printing Industry 
was formed at a meeting held in Cin- 
cinnati recently by representatives of 
employing printers and employees from 
various cities. The purpose of the 
Board will be to devise means for 
peaceful settlement of industrial dis. 
putes. Five international unions of 
the printing and allied industries were 
represented at the Cincinnati meeting 
and four organizations of employers. 

A statement issued at the close of 
the meeting read in part as follows: 

“The International General Confer- 
ence Board of the Printing Industry 
probably will hold its first meeting in 
Chicago in about 30 days, and will 
then undertake to establish policies, 
rules and regulations affecting the in- 
dustry at large which shall become the 
law of the industry when ratified by 
all of the participating organizations. 

“Such a movement in industry de- 
signee to bring about sound industrial 
relations has previously had some small 
development in this country. The pres 
ent movement, representing some of 
the oldest and strongest of the trade 
unions and employers’ organizations, is 
of far-reaching significance not only as 
to the industries affected, but as indi- 
cating a larger promise for the future, 
an example of what may be hoped for 
as the organization and co-operation of 
employers and employees continue to 
be more greatly protected from time to 
time. 

“During the war, of course, the in- 
dustry itself was greatly dislocated, 
making necessary new alignments or 
relations. Of course, with the ending 
of the war many problems have devel- 
oped which require the attention of 
both employer and employed to meet 
in a spirit of readjustment. The action 
now taken, it is the confident hope of 
those interested, will be the means of 
working out and predetermining stand- 
ard conditions and devising means for 
peaceful settlement of industrial dis- 
putes.” 


Death of William R. Emery 

William R. Emery, head of the 
Emery Advertising Service, Chicago, 
died March 14 in that city. Formerly 
he was with Lord & Thomas, and later 
was Western manager of Everybody's 
Magazine. 








Organizer for Loan in St. Louis 

John Ring, Jr., president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis, has been 
appointed organizer of the Metropolitan 
District of St. Louis for the “Victory 
Liberty Loan.” 





Western Representative of 


Henderson Publications 
Willis B. Conant has been selected 
Western representative of the Hender- 
son Publications, Inc., New York, with 
offices in Chicago. 
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It’s Got to be Appetizing 


The modern grocery store makes your mouth water. The food 
manufacturer with his clean foods and attractive packages has 
taught the grocer that he can’t sell high-class products in dirty 
surroundings. And the wide-awake grocer runs a shop that is the 
essence of cleanliness. 




























It’s the same with a newspaper. A food manufacturer cannot at- 
tract the public to his goods through an ad that is surrounded 
by cancer and kidney cures, or that has a misleading oil-well ad 
right alongside. 


Food advertising must be appetizing to realize on its full value, 
and only clean surroundings can keep it so. 


IN OMAHA 


there’s one newspaper that’s as clean as the proverbial whistle. 
No medical ads, no quack financial, no doubtful or objectionable 
advertising of any character—every ad a legitimate commercial 
selling argument. 


And Food advertisers appreciate this fact keenly! In February, 
1919, 25 national food manufacturers advertised in Omaha news- 
papers. And the entire 25 used the World-Herald. Sixteen used 
the next paper and 12 the third. Thirty-three local food firms 
advertised in the Omaha papers in February—30 used the World- 
Herald—22 used the second paper and 18 used the third paper. 


The Haynes Advertising Company of Omaha gives the following 
measurements on food advertising, foreign and local, in the Omaha 
papers in January and February, 1919: 





WORLD-HERALD ............... 94,614 agate lines 
i Seer 75,337 agate lines 
EE EE ond cteseacienecabsdans 51,457 agate lines 


And it was about the same proportions for the year 1918. 

Service and Co-operation! (Much abused words.) The World- 
Herald has on file over two hundred letters from national adver- 
tisers telling us how much they appreciate the real service and 
actual bona fide co-operation we have given them with their local 
distributors. 


It’s yours also for the asking. 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


Located in Omaha—A city in the World’s Garden 
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NOW THE PORTUGUESE 


To advertising men and manufacturers familiar with the leadership 
of EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES in the circulation of its 
English, French and Spanish editions it will not be surprising that 
this leadership is made still more dominant by the publication of a 
Portuguese edition on August Ist. 


It will be published each month. 
The guaranteed circulation will be /0,000 each month. 


Our total circulation will then stand as follows: 


English Edition—EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 15,000 


French “ —L’AMERIQUE - - - - = = 10,000 
Spanish “ -—AMERICA- - - - - - - = 25,000 
Portuguese “ -—AAMERICA - - - - - - = 10,000 

60,000 


60,000 guaranteed through A. B. C. audits 
and sworn monthly distribution statements. 
The largest circulation in the export field. 


60,000 copies each month, four languages, forty-eight editions each 
year, each edition conducted and edited independently. 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES therefore leads in circula- 
tion, frequency of editions (as compared with every-other-month 
editions of other publications) and notwithstanding this greater 
circulation quotes the lowest rates per thousand. 


Any buyer of export space will at once recognize these four edi- 
tions of EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES as being the most 
logical export “buy.” 


Ask for Combination Rate on all Editions 


EXPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
The Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


30 Church Street, New York City 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


« 





, The 0 
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A AMERICA | 


A AMERICA will circulate throughout Brazil, Portugal, Azores, 
Madeira Islands, and the Portuguese Colonies in India, China and 


Africa. 


A AMERICA will be capably edited by Mr. Jose Dias d’Escobar, 
formerly editor and publisher of prominent Portuguese newspapers. 
Mr. d’Escobar is one of the best known Portuguese journalists in 
the United States, where he has lived for several years. A keen 
observer and student of our economic and political life, he is well 
equipped to conduct A AMERICA so as to bring about that closer 
relationship which is so much needed for the successful interchange 
of business with the Portuguese and Brazilian markets. 





A AMERICA will be published each month, same as our English, 
French and Spanish editions. To attempt to cover foreign markets 
with an “every-other-month” publication is at best a half way 
measure. 


A AMERICA goes into Portuguese-speaking countries not as a 
stranger but as the official international representative of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, known the world over and 
serving our advertisers through its 2,400 correspondents. 


A AMERICA rounds out our circulation and service so that the 
advertising agent or manufacturer now has one publication (with 
its four editions monthly) which covers the export field more 
thoroughly—and more frequently—than any other medium. 


Ask for Combination Rate on all Editions 


EXPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


4 The Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


30 Church Street, New York City 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 














A Plan That Clinches Confidence 
in Hygienic Appeal : 


Physician Made a. Part of the Campaign of Corset Company—Dealer 
Approaches Him in Behalf of Company 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE rule of old Madam 

Fashion is not quite so ab- 
solute these days in regard to the 
things women wear. 

Her title and trimmings are just 
as bright as ever. But her gov- 
ernment is more democratic. 

Her job, like that of the Kaiser, 
depends upon the will of her sub- 
jects. She is finding that consid- 
erations of common sense and hy- 
giene are intruding themselves to 
a point where they have to be 
considered. 

The autocratic old lady is be- 
ing whipped into line by the ex- 
igencies of competition and the 
application of upto-date adver- 
tising and selling methods by man- 
ufacturers, 

Much remains to be done. But 
things-are edging along toward a 
condition that will be better and 
more profitable for maker, jobber, 
retailer and wearer. 

A notable example of this is 
in the modern method of advertis- 
ing and selling corsets. A cam- 
paign now being carried on by the 
International Corset Company of 
Aurora, Ill., presents some inter- 
esting features as showing that 
fashion must conform to good 
selling methods and some other 
things—and that it can still be 
fashion, more attractive than ever. 

For a long time corset manu- 
facturers simplv made corsets and 
sold them. They were just cor- 
sets —something demanded. by 
fashion as a part of the attire of 
womankind as has been the case 
ever since the days of Cleopatra. 
Retailers had corsets to sell just 
as they had dish pans, hosiery and 
brooms. A woman knew in a gen- 
eral way that she wanted a corset 
which was to have a certain func- 
tion in making her “look right” 
when she was dressed up. So she 
would buy a corset, calling for a 


certain number—not large enough 
usually. She would get into it 
some way—heaven knows how she 
did it !—and then be as satisfied as 
her constricted breathing would 
allow. - Generally she bought cor- 
sets with no more regard for her 
physical well being than did the 
grand court ladies of Catherine 
de Medici. 

Catherine, you will remember, 
was such a stickler for appearance 
that she decreed that the ladies of 
her court when dressed for for- 
mal functions should have waist 
measures not a_ speck larger 
around than thirteen inches. ‘ihe 
hour-glass style of corsetry thus 
started persisted for a long time 
after Catherine and her ladies 
had returned to dust. 

The main thing a manufacturer 
had to consider was the making 
of the corset that would tend to 
reduce the waist line. Almost 
any corset would do this if it 
could be made tight enough. The 
retailer did not have to devote 
any special thought to the selling. 
He merely handed them out as 
he would potatoes, handkerchiefs 
or hair pins. 


A SCHOOL OF CORSETRY 
Now, as the result of progres- 


‘sive methods used by manufac- 


turers—of which the International 
campaign is an illuminating in- 
stance—a woman is much less 
likely to buy her corset by mere 
number. She buys it as she does 
her shoes—has it fitted to meet 
her individual requirements. 

The working out of this plan has 
brought about a revolution in the 
manufacture of corsets and in 
their advertising and selling all 
down the line. : 

Manifestly if a retailer is going 
to sell corsets on the new plan he 


has to have somebody who knows 
80 
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The Wilfred O. Floing service to agen- 
cies and advertisers involves much more 
than high artistic ability. 


Its means adapting and developing that 
ability to work along distinctive Floing 
lines. 


Our work is not alone the treatment of 
an illustration, but the physical appear- 
ance of the entire advertisement, or the 
entire campaign. 


Our artistic skill applies itself to type 
and white space in relation to the pic- 
ture, to harmonize the whole. 


To the agency and the advertiser we 
leave the formulation of their general 
advertising plans and policies. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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On account of the great growth of 
‘PICTORIAL REVIEW, I am very 
pleased to announce the addition to our 
organization of the following men: 


MR. HARRY W. BROWN 


Formerly with 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


MR. STACEY BENDER 


Formerly with 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
The Woman’s Home Companion 


MR. F. C. COLEMAN 


Formerly with 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 
The Delineator 


bine Benn 


Pa 





. 
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I Am Also Exceedingly Pleased to 
Announce That 


MR. WILLIAM C. FREEMAN 


than whom there is no one better known in the 
advertising world, has joined our organization 
to have charge of the Promotion and Statistical 


Departments. 


New York, March 24th, 1919. 
Paul Block, Inc., 
250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear P. B.:— 

In accordance with our understanding, I am ready to take 
charge of your Statistical and Promotion Departments, beginning 
Monday, March 3ist. 

Let me say how genuinely glad I am that circumstances in the 
lives of both of us have brought us together permanently in a 
business compact. It is renewing a relationship which began to 
be very intimate and delightful back in October, 1908, since which 
time, we have learned to appreciate, in fuller measure, each other’s 
purposes and principles. 

You have certainly given me a wonderful opportunity—the 
greatest of my life, I think—and it was this opportunity, more than 
our personal and friendly relations, that decided me to join your 
organization. 

The personal equation, though, holds a large element of interest 
for me. You, and your associates, are my friends, and I know 
it will be a great pleasure to work alongside of them. 

Very sincerely, 


(Signed) WILLIAM C. FREEMAN. 
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enough to fit them. The manu- 
facturer imparts this knowledge 
just as he gives out helps in ad- 
vertising, window trimming and 
store display. 

A leading part of the Interna- 
tional company’s selling plan is a 
school of corsetry. Regular ses- 
sions of this are held in Aurora 
in February and August of each 
year. Lectures are given on the 
construction of “La Camille,” 
which is this company’s product. 
Physicians lecture on such sub- 
jects as the development of med- 
ical corsetry and anatomy for 
corsetieres. A clinic of surgical 
fittings is a feature. At this clinic 
fittings are made by pupils under 
the direction of the physician and 
the company’s expert fitters. The 
pupils are instructed in scientific 
fitting on models. A study is made 
of irregular types of figures. The 
company’s advertising experts give 
instruction on the merchandising 
and advertising end. 

Up to now, any woman inter- 
ested was privileged to attend the 
school without charge. Hereafter 
a charge of $25 will be made 
women who are not employed by 
“La Camille” dealers. 


WORKING HAND IN HAND WITH 
PHYSICIANS 


If it is not convenient for the 
women to attend the school in per- 
son they can receive instruction 
by mail. For this purpose a series 
of printed lessons on scientific 
corsetdy has been pfepared. These, 
carefully graded, are sent out one 
by one to those enrolling for the 
course. Examination by mail are 
held and when the pupil qualifies 
she is given the same diploma as 
is obtained by those attending the 
school. Included in the faculty of 
the school is a woman physician 
high in her profession who is 
making a life study of corsets. 
She has charge of the medical de- 
partment and has planned out a 
thorough course in anatomy as 
applied to corset fitting. She ex- 
plains the various pathological 
conditions which corsetieres meet 
in their work and how to take 
care of each. 

The fitter is encouraged to con- 


sult with a physician if she finds 
conditions in her customer which 
may be corrected with the right 
kind of corset, and if she does 
not know exactly what kind to 
recommend. 

Right here is another important 
angle of the company’s work in 
behalf of its retailers. It has a 
book entitled “A Solution of the 
Corset Problem for Physicians.” 
This it sends to such physicians 
as may be designated by the re- 
tailer. The book gives a history 
of corsetry and shows by a series 
of scientific studies how the phy- 
sician may prescribe certain cor- 
sets to correct physical ailments. 
The book is illustrated with X-ray 
photographs. It is a_ scientific 
work which would appeal chiefly 
to physicians. 

The local dealer is supposed to 
get in touch with the physician 
after this book has been sent him 
and arrange with him to send to 
the store those of his patients who 
require corsets fitted by a scien- 
tific method. The corset fitter 
will have to show the physician 
her capability for attending to the 
patients properly. No commis- 
sion is offered the physician. This 
is omitted on the principle that 
such an offer most likely would 
offend him. But he is assured of 
the most careful co-operation and 
that his instructions will be care- 
fully followed. 

Many of the dealers attract the 
physician’s interest by retaining 
him as an expert adviser in his 
corset department. He can be of 
invaluable aid to the fitter and 
make the fitting more nearly cor- 
rect. 

Each retailer has the privilege 
of calling upon the company for 
such advice or assistance in this 
respect as he may require. In 
fact. scientific fitting is just as 
much a part of the company’s 
service to retailers as are adver- 
tising and other helps. 

It is easy to see that complete 
departments like that maintained 
by this corset company eventually 
will extend to the smaller retail 
store the benefits of correct cor- 
setry. In fact, it is working out 
that way right now. A feature 
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Nearly a Million Lines 
Gained in 4 Months 


(954,422 Lines, To Be Exact) 


In the last two months of 1918 and the first two months of 1919 The Birmingham 
News printed 3,449,208 lines of paid advertising—a gain of 954,422 lines over the 
corresponding period of a year ago, or an average gain of 238,605 lines per month. 


In the same period the other two Birmingham daily newspapers combined printed 
3,272,178 lines—an excess for The News of 177,030 lines over both combined. Here 
are the totals in lines for the four months: 


THE NEWS - - - - = = = = 3,449,208 
The Age-Herald - - - - - 1,834,070 
The Ledger - - - - - - 1,438,108 
Age-Herald and Ledger Combined - - - 3,272,178 
Excess of The News over Age-Herald and Ledger 177,030 


In February, the last month of the period, The News printed a total of 817,068 lines 
of advertising—a gain of 255,738 lines over.the corresponding month of last year, or 
45 per cent. The total for the twenty-eight days of February—817,068 lines—exceeded 
that for the thirty-one days of the preceding month——795,732 lines—by 21,336 lines. 


The News’ gain for each of these months surpassed all records for Southern newspapers, 
and in January it stood seventh among the newspapers of the United States in point of 
advertising gain for the month, according to the Statistical Department of The 
York Evening Post. 

The News’ advertising gains for February were well distributed in the three classi- 
fications—Local, Foreign and Classified—as shown by lines in the following tabulation: 


LOCAL FOREIGN CLASSIFIED 


February, 1919 - - .- 618,044 199,024 101,220 
February, 1918 - - - 423,976 137,354 54,642 
Gain - - 194068 61,670 46,578 

% % 5% 


In Foreign Advertising The News printed in February 38,388 lines more than both 
of the other two Birmingham newspapers combined; in Classified Advertising it printed 
11,319 separate and distinct advertisements as compared with its own record of 5,960 
printed in the corresponding month of last year—a gain of 5,359 separate and distinct 
advertisements, or 90 per cent. The News total exceeded by 942 the total number of 
separate and distinct advertisements printed by both the two Birmingham news- 
papers combined. 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham— 
At One Cost—By Concentrating in The News 


CheBirminghamNews 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg. New York FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES Lytten Bidg., Chicage 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulatiens 
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of the work highly gratifying to 
the company is that women from 
smaller town stores are attend- 
ing this school. Many others take 
the instruction by mail. The mail 
instruction works out practically 
as well as does the other if the 
fitter can secure the co-operation 
of the local physician. Practice 
makes perfect in corset fitting as 
well as in anything else, and if the 
plan is followed then the fitter 
will have plenty of practice. 

Working out retailer service in 
this way has taken rapid strides 
since Sarah Bernhardt first intro- 
duced the straight-front corset 
in 1890 and since, ten years later, 
Countess Consuello Foulde de 
Grasse was responsible for bring- 
ing out the lace-front variety. 

Building corsets along these 
lines gave the manufacturers their 
opportunity to tell Madam Fash- 
ion a few wholesome truths. They 
saw how they could help women 
preserve their figures, correct their 
health and at the same time wear 
comfortable and even luxurious 
corsets. In short, they evolved 
a corset which would improve 
rather than distort the feminine 
form. 

The women of the country were 
quick to see the idea. There is 
a lot of talk to the effect that 
women are slaves to fashion. 
Maybe they are. But they can 
do a great deal. toward getting 
fashion around to their way of 
thinking. They like the new 
corset and the new selling plan. 
The effective work of the manu- 
facturers’ service departments is 
bringing results. 

The International Corset Com- 
pany is now running a series of 
“La Camille” advertisements in 
eight woman magazines and 
twenty metropolitan dailies. 

The advertising message is be- 
ing extended to small towns all 
over the country through co-oper- 
ation with the merchant. The 
company supplies the dealer with- 
out charge electrotypes of highly 
artistic advertisements. To these 
the dealer’s name can be attached. 
Thus the advertising is appear- 
ing in a large number of smaller 
newspapers. 
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_ Other free helps include moy- 
ing picture slides, window display 
ideas, circulars for mailing t 
customers and an offer of gen- 
eral all around co-operation. 

_ The dealer is encouraged to cul- 
tivate his trade intensively. Work- 
ing along this line his corset-sell- 
ing efforts eventually may reach 
out as far as the men. Why not? 
‘They tell us men were the first 
to wear corsets anyway. Men 
used to wear them for purposes 
of protection in fighting. The 
average man would hate. to think 
of wearing something called a 
corset. So the International com- 
pany calls the article a “support- 
er” in his case. 

The whole proposition of sell- 
ing corsets as worked out by the 
International and other companies 
gets down to the old tried and 
true principle of making some- 
thing people need and then adver- 
tising it to them in a way that 
will make them want it. 





Successful Merchants Resent 
Being Called “Storekeepers” 


MERCHANTS TRADE JouRNAL, INc. 
Des Mornes, Iowa, March 18, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent advertisement in your 
publication, one of your good adver- 
tisers uses the expression “storekeeper.” 
In fact, in italics appears this expres- 
sion—“Any kind of a storekeeper.” 

When an advertiser uses that expres- 
sion he demonstrates most conclusively 
that he is completely out of touch with 
modern retailing conditions, and that 
he has in mind a type of merchant who 
is the last dealer in the world desired 
by the average reputable manufacturer. 

In the better cities and towns the 
“storekeeper” as a class is practically 
extinct, and has been succeeded by the 
“merchant,” the “retailer,” the “deal- 
er,” or the “business man.” 

We know the attitude of the better 
type of retailer toward the use of the 
expression “storekeeper” and “agent,” 
and we know that the right type of 
merchant resents the use of those ex- 
pene as applying to him or his 

usiness or profession. 

The man who uses such expressions, 
not only offends the people he is really 
trying to interest or refer to, but at 
the same time proves conclusively by 
the use of rll expressions that he 
knows very little about successfully ap- 
pealing to or dealing with the better 
class of merchants. 

Merchants just as strongly resent 
being referred to as an “agent” for 
this or that item of merchandise. 

A. I. Boremay, 
President and General Manager. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST— AND BEYOND 








RELY ON THIS LABEL AND THESE DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF “DOVE MILL” BRISTOLS 


Alexander-Holden Paper Co., Inc. 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory C 
edhssten, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Paper Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co, 
Washington, D. C. 
R, P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 
R, P, Andrews Paper Co., York, Pa. 
Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co. 
New York City 
Blade Printing & Paper Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Blake, McFall Co.,, 
Portland, Oregon 
The E, A. Bouer Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, Il. 
John Carter & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Central Card & Paper Co., 
New York City 
Clement & Stockwell, 
New York City 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Donaldson Paper Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. & F. B, Garrett Co. 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
John W. Graham & Co., 
Spokane, Wash, 


J. P. Heilbronn Co,, Manila, P. I 
Highland Mfg. Co,, Holyoke, Mass, 


Hudson Valley Paper Comeeny, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Leader Card Works, Waukegan, III, 


Manhattan Card and Paper Co., 
New York City 
Marshall Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
John Martin Paper Co., 
Winnipeg, Canada 
John Martin Paper Co., 
Calgary, Canada 
John Martin Paper Co., 
Edmonton, Canada 
Matthias & Freeman Paper Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Milton Paper Co, New York City 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Chicago, 111, 
Peyton Paper Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Pratt Paper Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Paper House of New England, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Reliable Paper & Col, Co., Inc. 

New York City 
Richmond Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Seymour Co., New York City 
Sloan Paper Co,, Atlanta, Ga. 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 

Spokane, Wash, 

Stone and Andrew, Boston, Mass. 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, N, Y. 
Union Card & Paper o On 

New York City 
Whiting-Patterson Co., 

New York City 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co, 

St, Paul, Minn, 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
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The circulation of any medium is valuelés 
During daylight, outdoor advertising re 
of every hour. 

At night, by means of electrical illumimi the 
ling vividness, reaching every possible li 
Outdoor advertising permits of no class difctio 
the mass, all of the time—without expemeg effo 
That is why the circulation value of ow 
medium. 

Outdoor advertising has a function top 
you have in hand. 

It will be to your advantage to have usiélfpu h 
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GHT AND DAY 
sitreaches the people you want to reach. 
ad reiterates your message every minute 





imi the advertisement stands out with start- 


iction—you reach the so-called “class” m 
effort to the reader. 
ivertising is the highest obtainable of any 


) pe in any sales or advertising campaign 


tellbu how it will Gt in with your plans. 


ick (o. ] NEW YORK 
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The Hand that Tools the Highlights 
can Make or Mar Your Ad 


The work of the arc-lights and 
‘‘dragon’s blood” is only torough- 
hew the job. But upon the skilled 
hands of the finisher depends the 
success or failure of the plate. 


The craftsmen in the Sterling 
Plant know the magic of making 
engravings that suit the eye and 
the printing press. 


By co-ordinating their skill with 
highly efficient mechanical equip- 
ment, Sterling has become the 
largest engraving house in the 
country. 


Black and White—BenDay—Color Work 
CONSULT US ON YOUR NEXT JOB 
























THE STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY 


200 William Street 10th Ave. and 36th St. 
Beekman 2900 Greeley 3900 
NEW YORK 
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New Line of Boys’ Clothing to Be 
Guaranteed 


“Wearpledge” to Be Featured in Full Pages—Committee of Women to 
Pass on Goods 


OVEL methods of sales pro- 

motion are promised by the 
Bauman Clothing Corporation, of 
New York, which has been or- 
ganized with $1,000,000 capital to 
market a line of boys’ clothing 
under the trade-name of Wear- 
pledge. Full pages will be taken 
in leading national publications, 
the agency will be placed with ex- 
ciusive dealers, women will be 
used for missionary work among 
clubs and organizations, and mer- 
chandise will be insured against 
holes or tears in the course of or- 
dinary wear. 

The big talking point will re- 
volve around this wear insurance 
for which an “insurance policy” 
will be given with each suit. The 
policy is lithographed in similar 
style to a life i insurance policy and 
states that “should the garment, 
during the reasonable life of 
same, fail to give complete satis- 
faction from the standpoints of 
wear and workmanship, should it 
fail to hold its shape or show 
holes or tears in the course of 
ordinary wear, should the linings 
or the inner materials not live up 
to their »romise of satisfaction, 
return it to us and a new one will 
be sent you gratis.” 

_ In order that the suit may be 
insured a coupon attached to the 
policy must be filled out and re- 
turned direct to the Bauman Cor- 
poration. This coupon leaves 
spaces for name and address of 
purchaser, date of purchase, size 
of garment and price. In this 
way, the manufacturers will at all 
times have a complete record of 
the ultimate purchasers which can 
be used for direct mail promotion. 

One of the most interesting 
things in connection with the pro- 
posed campaign which will com- 
mence in national! publications in 
August, is a letter written over 
the signature of the president of 
the corporation addressed to other 
manufacturers of 


similar mer- 
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chandise, outlining the new plans. 
Boys’ clothing, it appears, has 
only in a few cases been adver- 
tised in a national way, and this 
frank statement of the plans of 
the Bauman Corporation should, 
it is thought, have a stimulating 
effect upon the industry as a 
whole. It will remove suspicion 
and put to rest idle rumors. 
Printers’ INK is informed that 
many complimentary letters have 
already been received from the 
trade commenting upon the enter- 
prise of the corporation in en- 


deavoring to intensify its dis- 
tribution by modern publicity 
methods. This letter to com- 


petitors follows: 

“Because the Bauman Clothing 
Corporation is a modern organi- 
zation, born in a day of big 
achievement, it has adopted in its 
initial steps, methods and ideas, 
which though never before at- 
tempted, are nevertheless—we be- 
lieve—in keeping with the times. 

“We believe also that manufac- 
turers of men’s and young men’s 
clothing—like you—will be glad 
to learn at first hand, something 
about the aims of this corpora- 
tion; its policies and its plans. 

“Under separate cover, there- 
fore, we are mailing you a scroll, 
or mail-piece, which briefly out- 
lines our plans for the current 
year. This scroll is also being 
mailed to every worthwhile retail 
clothier in the United States: 

“The Bauman Clothing Cor- 
poration will devote all its ener- 
gies to the exclusive manufacture 
of boys’ suits and overcoats, 
under the trade-marked name, 
‘Wearpledge.’ The line will be 
popular priced and the organiza- 
tion policy will be to produce as 
strong a line of these garments 
as volume purchasing and the best 
manufacturing facilities permit. 

“The full fall line will be 
ready and on exhibit sometime in 
April and it will give the members 
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of this corporation a very real 
pleasure to have you see it per- 
sonally in their showroom—if you 
so desire. 

“In keeping with the trend of 
the times, which unmistakably 
spells ‘Co-operation,’ we take the 
liberty of bespeaking, and in turn, 
offering jour hearty good will and 
services.” 

On the inside of the letter, 
which is a four-page folder, the 
plans of the organization are dis- 
cussed in detail—with illustrations 
showing the dummies of the ad- 
vertisements, insurance policy, and 
store displays. In determining 
the talking points to be em- 
phasized in this advertising, quite 
a novel test was conducted. A 
half dozen boys typical of the 
class who represent the market 
for Wearpledge clothes, were 
taken into a room in which five 
complete garments were placed on 
a table. A salesman briefly ex- 
plained the merits of each gar- 
ment, and just before the boys 
were asked which garment they 
liked best, the demonstrator 
silently hitched up his trousers, 
showing a particular make of belt 
he was wearing. The Wearpledge 
garment, in which a strong fea- 
ture is to be made of the fact 
that it is equipped with a “Live’ 
leather belt, was fourth to be 
shown to the boys. But each of 
the boys selected the Wearpledge 
suit as his first choice, indicating 
that a telling appeal is made by 
the addition of the belt. Sales- 
men in the stores that sell Wear- 
pledge will be informed of this 
piece of strategy so where an ad- 
ditional argument is required to 
put the sale over, it can be done 
by this ingenious appeal to the 
boy’s sense of possession. 

In selecting the exact types of 
suits to be included in the line, 
a committee of six women was 
chosen, the reason being given 
that while the clothing designer 
and executives of the firm might 
have their own particular ideas 
of the style element in clothing, 
the opinion of the woman who 
had bought clothing for children 
of her own would emphasize, 
perhaps, some practical features 
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overlooked by the masculine sex, 
The feature will be played up big 
in the advertising text, 

Women are also to be employed 
in the capacity of demonstrators, 
or rather trade missionaries, 
Their function will be to travel 
around the country talking before 
women’s clubs and various civic 
organizations on the subject of 
judging clothing values. These 
women will also co-operate with 
the retail merchants wherever pos- 
sible, and interpret trade condi- 
tions in various communities 
where additional advertising and 
sales pressure can be concentrated 
to advantage. Their experiences 
will also serve as a guide in 
determining future clothing styles 
and business policies. 

Direct mail matter of an un- 
usual kind is being sent to the 
retail trade to arouse their inter- 
est in the new line of Wearpledge 
clothes which will be announced 
to the public prior to the fall buy- 
ing season. The first feature 
takes the form of a proclamation 
summarizing the sales policy. The 
concluding paragraph says: 

“Advertising to be the great- 
est in history. The line will be 
advertised more thoroughly and 
more widely than any boys’ suit 
ever marketed. The ads will be 
produced in color in magazines 
that reach the millions—the big- 
gest national periodicals in the 
world. Wearpledge will be on 
sale in one store in every city and 
town, and the merchant selected 
will be supported in his advertis- 
ing and selling by our own trav- 
elers—women engaged for the 
special work of educating his 
townfolk to the worth and won- 
der of this phenomenal line. A 
new type of advertising will give 
the Wearpledge store a standing 
quite novel in the community.” 

The second mailing folder is 
an adaptation of the Insurance 
Policy, illustrating the “Commit- 
tee of Six,” who pass final judg- 
ment on all styles of garments 
before they are offered to the pub- 
lic. A printed letter reproducing 
a feminine handwriting is en- 
closed, signed by Mrs. M. Brown, 
emphasizing the element of perf- 
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ow where's 
that sweater 
pattern?” 


She starts out to 
find instructions 
for knitting a 
slip-on which ap- 
peared in Priscilla 
several months ago. 
While she is look- 
ing for it she has 
also laid aside 
directions for an 
embroidered collar. She has cut out a recipe for 
corn bread and she has marked three advertise— 
ments in back issues which she is going to answer. 


That’s why advertisers keep on hearing from 
their insertions in Priscilla months after 
other insertions of the same date have lapsed 
into silence. 

Priscilla is more than a magazine—it is a 
MANUAL. It tells how to make things, not in a 
general way but in a specific way. Each number 
is a permanent addition to the household library 
of domestic science and arts. In many families 
it is never thrown away. 

The difference between Priscilla and a magazine 
devoted to fiction and general literature is 
that a subscriber reads the latter once and is 
through with it. Priscilla is kept fn hand 
throughout the progress of work executed from its 
pages and is then filed for reference. It gives 
a length of active life not afforded by any 
other advertising mediun. 

Sometimes an advertisement in MODERN PRISCILLA 
seems to have more lives than a cat. We have 
interesting instances of this which we shall be 
glad to tell you about on application. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
BOSTON 


New York Office, 23-25 E. 26th St. Chicago Office, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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sonal service which is to be a big 
factor in the development of the 


business: “I hope you will not 
mind my coming to town next 
August and helping you _ sell 


Wearpledge Clothes, that is, pro- 
vided you are going to put in 
the line for fall. 

“I imagine The Bauman Cloth- 
ing Corporation wants your ac- 
count or they wouldn't have put 
you on my call list—and I imagine 
you want the line, because it will 
offer you more dollar-for-dollar 
value, and more new possibilities 
for arousing interest in your 
Boys’ Dept. than any production 
ever manufactured. 

“TI, as a mother, can say with 
confidence that in choosing a suit 
for my boy, I hardly see how I 
can fail to select Wearpledge— 
not only because the biggest insti- 
tution of its kind is behind the 
suit—and not just because it is 
the only suit carrying an absolute 
guarantee in the form of an in- 
surance policy, but largely because 
point for point, it is the best 
styled, best fabriced, and best 
valued suit I’ve ever seen. 

“I am attaching to this letter, 
a mail piece which The Bauman 
Clothing Corporation has just 
completed. It calls attention to 
some of the big outstanding fea- 
tures of the line. 

“I expect to come in person 
about next August to convince 
the mothers of your city of my 
belief in Wearpledge. I hope I'll 
see you then. Meanwhile, will 
you write The Bauman Clothing 
Corporation, suggesting that they 
send the line to you.” 

In the complete series of adver- 
tisements which will occupy domi- 
nating space, the guarantee of 
quality will be featured to make 
the appeal to the mother who 
wants her boy’s suit to wear and 
survive the hard knocks, and the 
“Live” leather belt is planned to 
create the proper feeling of de- 
sire on the part of the youth who 
will wear the suit. Announce- 
ments are already appearing in 
trade publications, and it is stated 
that newspaper advertising will be 
used in certain localities to in- 


tensify demand. 
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Packers to Regulate Industry 

eqpesenaatines of fifteen big packers 
and live stock associations in half a 
dozen states met in Chicago last week 
and appointed a committee which is 
going to attempt to regulate the pack. 
™, industry by a voluntary system. 

he idea is to stabilize receipts at the 
big packing centres, to stimulate pro. 
duction, to investigate the earnings of 
the packers, to eliminate all unneces 
sary waste, overhead duplication of 
plants, to use more economic methods 
of production and distribution to the 
end that business may be placed on a 
sounder basis, and the finished product 
be furnished the consumer at a mini 
mum price, compatible with the cost of 
production. 





Advertising Man Injured by 
Fall from Plane 


Lieutenant Francis Xavier Pavesick, 
of the U. S. Aviation Service, recently 
reported as having been seriously in- 
jured in a fall from an airplane in 
which he was a passenger at Dayton 
Field, Fla., was formerly connected 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Times. 





Granger C. Lederer With 

Lyddon & Hanford 

er C. Lederer, formerly of the 
stat a Walter B. Snow, Boston, bas 
joined the Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., as service and copy 
man. He was for a number of years 
with the Moss-Chase Company, Buffalo. 


A. C. Rogers Promoted to 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arthur C. Rogers, of the Rogers 
Brett-Baker Company, Cleveland, whe 
has been a Major in the Ordnance 
branch of the American forces abroad 
since November, 1917, has been pro 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel. 








New Salt Lake City Agency 
Malcolm McAllister, recently with 
McAllister-Stevens-Wallis, Inc., 
tising agents “ — Lake City, bas 
formed a new ny to be known 
as the 7 mAs cAllister Company, 
Salt Lake City. 





Two Accounts for Bowers 

New accounts secured by the Thomas 
M. Bowers advertising agency, Chicags, 
are: Devoe & Raynolds Company, Int. 
New York, paint manufacturer, and the 
Columbia Fastener Company, Chicago 





Name Changed to The Mennen 


Company 
The name of the Gerhard Mennes 
Chemical Company, of Newark, N. J. 
has been changed to The Mennen Com 
pany. 
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the ran hintaan problems 





A dealer is more than a red tack on a sales 


department’s map. 


If the manufacturer’s methods do not fit into the 


dealer’s scheme of things—he cares little. 
And the manufacturer puzzles 


just doesn’t play ball. 


The dealer 


about the drop in sales. Supplying accurate information 
of dealer attitude is but one phase of the well rounded 
Merchandising Service of The Indianapolis News. 


This expert market analysis 
would be of much less accuracy 
and of much less value to the 
manufacturer if it was not 
backed by a paper of the dom- 
inance of The News. For years 
The News has co-operated with 
national advertisers in a com- 
mon sense way. In this great 
work it has maintained its po- 
sition as one of the country’s 
great newspapers. The News 
reaches practically every home 
of buying potentiality in the 


Write today for 


« 
city, and three out of five in 
the trade territory. It is recog- 
nized generally that the adver- 
tiser obtains more reader con- 
fidence per dollar invested in 
The Indianapolis News than in 
any other newspaper in the 
United States. 

A great newspaper, backed 
by fifty years of careful build- 
ing, coupled with a thorough, 
conscientious Merchandising 
Service will help you solve 
your selling problem in Indiana. 


an analysis of 


the selling conditions of your prod- 
uct in the Indianapolis market. 


New York Office. 
Dan _ A. Carroll. 
Tribune Bldg. 





The DIANA POLIS NEWS 


FRANK T. CARROLL, 
Advertising Manager, . Lutz, 


Chicago Office. 
a &. - 
Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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Should Help Solve Labor 
Difficulties 


The workers in all but three of the 
International Harvester Company’s 
twenty plants in the United States and 
Canada have voted to adopt the “Har- 
vester industrial council” plan of em- 
ployee representation. This was sub- 
mitted to the employees of the company 
on March 10 and a popular vote was 
taken. The three plants. where the 
cropontiioe was not approved are the 

cCormick works, the eCormick 
twine mill and the tractor works, all 
located in Chicago. 

At each plant adopting the plan the 
employees will within the next few days 
elect their representatives to the works 
council. This body, in which the em- 
ployees and management have equal vot- 
ing power, will consider and make rec- 
ommendations on suggestions, requests 
or complaints touching all matters of 
mutual interest, including working 
conditions, wages and hours of labor. 

The plan further provides for refer- 
ence in case of disagreement to the 
company’s president, thence to a gen- 
eral council of all works affected. Ar- 
bitration by mutual consent is the final 
resort. 


Jones Agency, Binghamton, Re- 


organized 

The Wylie B. Jones Advertising 
Agency, Binghamton, N. Y., has been 
reorganized since the recent death of 
its head, Wylie B. Jones. 

John C. Clark, who represents the 
Jones estate, is the new president, and 
with him as vice-presidents are Allen 
N. Drake and Herbert E. Woodward. 
Mr. Drake formerly managed the Buf- 
falo branch of the > agency. Mr. 
Woodward was head of the Woodward 
Livingston Advertising Service, Bing- 
hamton, now merged with the new 
company. E. B. Goding is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Bill to Advertise Minnesota’s 
Advantages 


A bill is now being considered by the 
legislature of Minnesota carrying an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of advertising the natural advan- 
tages afforded by this state. . 

his action was taken after a joint 
meeting of citizens and members of the 
legislature. The organizations behind 
the movement are the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation, the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, and the Duluth 
Commercial Club. 





Chapman Business Manager of 


° ’ 
“Motor Boating” 

Charles F. Chapman, for the last 
seven years with otor Boating, New 
York, and for four years editor and 
managing editor, has been made busi- 

ness manager of this publication. 
Walter F- Bailey is the advertising 


manager. 
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Victory Loan Advertising Mat. 
ter Held Up by Strike 


More than 400 electrotypers went 
on strike last week in twenty-six Chi. 
cago printing establishments. The 
strike holds up publicity matter for the 
Victory Loan. Ben McCutcheon 
and H. B. Mulford, in charge of the 
Victory Loan advertising, declared the 
printing would be sent to other cities 
at once unless the strike could be ad. 
justed quickly. 

The men demand a flat wage of $38 

per week and a reduction of the forty. 
oy hour week to forty-four hours, 
The previous wage scale was $29 for 
molders, $28 for finishers, and $25 
for matsmen. The war bonus advances 
the pay in each case $4.50 a week. 
_ John J. Foy, president of the Amer. 
ican Electrotyping Company, said the 
strike had been called without wam- 
ing. On the other hand Henry R 
Freer, president of the Electrot ; 
Union, said the employers had ms a 
to arbitrate the new wage scale. 


Thirty-two Colors on Fall 
Color Card 


The Textile Color Card Association, 
New York, has just issued its 1919 
Fall Season Color Card, containing 
thirty-two colors in silk and ten in 
wool, the majority of which are new 
colors, created especially for the Amer- 
ican textile industry and allied trades. 

The staple colors of the Association, 
128 in number, remain the same, of 
course, as they were a year ago when 
adopted. The full list contains some 
of the staples, which it is believed will 
prove popular colors next season and 
novelties of the sort that come and go 
as fashions change. 

Blues predominate in the silk colors, 
the most novel being termed “Louvain,” 
“Bruges” and Ghent.” “France” is a 
brilliant, vivid shade of dark hue. 

This is the first time that the Asse 
ciation has issued a card showing cob 
ors in wool. One of the shades z= blue 
is termed “Freedom,” while a 
purple is called “Cathedral.” 


Rose Joins Walter B. Snow 

William M. Rose has joined Walter 
B. Snow and Staff, advertising agents, 
Boston. 

Mr. Rose was for some years pu> 
licity manager of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston, and later publicity 
editor for the Plymouth Cordage 
any, Plymouth, Mass. Until recently 
¢ was connected with Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board at Hog I 


Ray V. T. Warman Advanced 


to General Manager 
Ray V. T. Warman, associated sinct 
August with Steven de Csesznak, Inc. 
publisher of Export American Indus 
tries, in charge of sales, has been 
general manager. The comeany, bas 
just announced a new monthly Porte 
guese edition, A America. 
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Popular 
Science 


Founded MONTHLY /872 














Here is a live and quick answer to the 
question ‘““Who reads Popular Science 
Monthly?’’ From an investigation of sales 
on 153 newsstands in 19 cities of 3078 in- 
dividual purchasers of the magazine: 





Men over 30 years . . . . 39.50% 
Men between 20 and 30 . . 32.35% 
Young men between 15 and 20 16.25% 
ee 
Youths of 15 and under. . . 7.80% 

100.00% 


Now let us apply this rather broad analysis 
to the entire circulation of Popular Science 
Monthly, and this is the result: 


Men over 30 years . . . . 118,994 
Men between 20 and 30 . .. 97,454 
Young men between 15 and 20 = 48,953 
en is st’ Ske st 7 
Youths of 15 and under. . . 23,498 

301,250 


$01,250 is the average edition for the first four months of 1919. 
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Ball-bearings made of paper 


Not all ball-bearings are made of steel. 
Some of the very best that can be used are 
made of paper. 


Good printers supply them. They are the 
simple, concise, well-thought-out printed forms 
which eliminate friction in office and work- 
shop routine, and keep things moving 
smoothly, evenly, speedily. 


And as the maker of steel bearings depends 
on one high-grade steel for his use, so wise 
business men find it pays to standardize their 
printing on one established watermarked paper 
of proved and dependable quality. 


Hammermill Bond is today the most widely 
used bond paper in the world, because busi- 


Look for this watermark — it 1s our word of honor to the public 
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ness houses which have 
tried it have proved for 
themselves that it is 
uniform in quality and 
moderate in price. 

Does your business need ball-bearings of 
paper—or more of them? Write to us for a 
Hammermill Portfolio of office forms. The 
forms in the one we will send you, printed on 
Hammermill Bond, will apply particularly to 
your business. They will show you our three 
finishes—bond, ripple, and linen—and our 
twelve colors besides white. 

Complete set of thirty portfolios sent free 
to printers. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Lagok for this watermark — if 1s our word of honor to the prabla: 





“The Utility Business Paper ™ 














The Gun 


The COLT 
gun enjoys a reputa- 
tion for high quality 
and rapid fire accuracy. 






LIFE enjoys. a reputation 
for rapid fire circulation 
among people having an 
accurate aim in life. 


At least 5 readers per copy 
—over a million readers 
per week. 


Some gun! 


Some publication! 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 















Government “Publicity” Can’t Take 
the Place of Advertising 


The Strong Feature of Advertising Is That It May Be Controlled—Need 
Is Now as Imperative as in War Time 


By O. C. Harn 


Advertising Manager, National Lead Company 


DVERTISING is nothing more 
than public announcements 
controlled in all respects by the 
advertiser. The difference between 
news publicity and advertising is 
not that one is free and the other 
paid for. 

During the war, both were free 
to the Government because patri- 
otic citizens paid for them and 
donated them to Government use. 
The difference is not in form. An 
advertisement is no-less an ad- 
vertisement if it is set in six point 
13 picas wide and surmounted by 
a news head. And so a bit of 
“news publicity,” though set in the 
form of true news, may not be 
real news; neither is it necessarily 
advertising though it may be pub- 
lished in the interest of the ad- 
vertiser. 

The essential element of differ- 


ence is “control.” If a public ut- 
terance is fully controlled in 
wording, in time of publication 


and in the form of display by the 
interest which desires its publi- 
cation, it is an advertisement. If 
the communication is offered to 
various mediums of publicity with- 
out imposing obligations or re- 
strictions in the hope that the pub- 
lic interest in the subject, com- 
bined with the attractive literary 
or artistic form in which it is 
dressed, will induce some news 
purveyors to pass it on to the pub- 
lic, in whole or in part, in the 
form in which it was prepared, or 
in modified form, then the com- 
munication jis essentially news 
publicity and not advertising. 
News publicity and advertising 
are both valuable means of com- 
munication with the people. Each 
has its own peculiar advantages 


Portion of address before the Better 
Business Convention of the Ninth Fed- 
eral District, held in Minneapolis March 
19 and 20. 





tising, that is, 
1 


and both have advantages in com- 
mon. But I believe that no great 
campaign of education, whether it 
be to teach the people to eat a cer- 
tain brand of beans or to think 
a certain way on a national eco- 
nomic or political policy, can be 
made successful so quickly, if at 
all, by means of news publicity as 
by controlled advertising. 

NO CHANCE WITH ADVERTISING 

News publicity arrives or not, 
according to whether it happens to 
strike the editor’s fancy. It 
spreads its sails hopefully to catch 
the fitful winds of his favor. Ad- 
vertising steams confidently ahead, 
steering a controlled course un- 
der regulated speed to a well-de- 
fined goal. 

Repetition is the most powerful 
factor in advertising. This is so 
partly because repetition is a 
mighty factor in all education and 
partly because to induce action the 
same suggestion must be repeated 
over and over again. 

It is folly to expect one an- 
nouncement of facts about a 
product, no matter how simple, 
clear, and convincing, to induce 
any great number of people to 
break away from the use of a 
similar product and cleave at once 
to the new. It is an equal folly 
to expect the masses of people to 
digest and become enthusiastic 
about a new governmental policy, 
no matter how sound, upon its 
first announcement. 

It is not to be expected that 
the newspapers will repeat one 
story over and over again. It is 
their mission to print news. Their 
advertising columns are the place 
for whatever repetitions are nec- 
essary to drive lessons home and 
clinch them. 

The greater efficiency of adver- 
“controlled public- 
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ity,” for Government purposes was 
well illustrated during the -war. 
The failure of mere news an- 
nouncements, although all Govern- 
ment departments were treated 
liberally in this regard by the 
newspapers, was so marked that 
as soon as the Division of Adver- 
tising was established it was be- 
sieged with demands for regular 
advertising for every conceivable 
Government activity. In peace 
time it is just as important as in 
war time that the people be 
brought into sympathetic co-oper- 
ation with the Government's pur- 
poses. If the co-operation is not 
won ultimately the project must 
fail and the failure is attended 
by the waste of effort put upon it. 
If the people are only slowly 
brought around, there is the waste 
of the long period of hesitancy. 
Controlled advertising could speed 
up the education and thereby more 
than save its cost. 

Business-like, expert advertis- 
ing, paid for on a business basis, 
and used in a careful, effective 
way, should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Federal Government 
as an economic measure 





Do Newspaper Men Make 
Good Advertising Men? 


Manion, Onto. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If you expect the newspaper man to 
come into your advertising department 
and with bloodhound nose for news 
immediately hit upon the right mer- 
chandising angle, I think you are goin 
to be disappointed. Newspaper wor 
teaches a man to dig up facts. But it 
doesn’t always teach him how to use 
them. The reporter develops a sixth 
sense for feature stuff with little regard 
for its business application and m- 
bles when the highly dramatic idea is 
a » od 

ewspaper work, as suggest y 
G. A. ‘Fithols in his recent article, is 
very valuable training for the business 
of advertising. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the cub who has done 
police court work for a couple of years 
can be quickly transformed into a star 
advertising man. 

‘ewspa “punch” and advertising 
“punch” are often vastly different. In 
the former, the spectacular fact is em- 
phasized. But in advertising copy, fre 
quently the most apparently common- 
place selling argument is the one that 
— ye = returns. In his quest 
‘or the d, the striking, the theatric, 
mightn’t Mr. Nichols’s newspaper re- 
porter overlook the obvious? 

A. B. Harrwett. 


: Roosevelt’s 
Star Piece of 
“Copy” 





Could a Better Piece of Book Ad- 
vertising Be Written Than This? 
—It Carries You Back Irresisti- 
bly Into the Past and Makes 
You See—His Views on Reitera- 
tion as a Selling Force 


By J. B. Kelly 
Of Metropolitan Magazine, New York 


REFERRING to your very in- 
teresting articles on copy, 
how many of us have ever stopped 
to consider Colonel Roosevelt's 
wonderful ability to write selling 
copy? For instance, would not 
the following excerpts from Col- 
onel Raosevelt’s essay on “His- 
tory as Literature” sell sets of 
history? I do not recall ever 
reading a finer piece of desire- 
creating copy. 

“The true historian will bring 
the past before our eyes as if it 
were the present. He will make 
us see as living men the hard- 





‘faced archers of Agincourt, and 


the war-worn spearmen who fol- 
lowed Alexander down beyond the 
rim of the known world. We 
shall hear grate on the coast of 
Britain the keels of the Low- 
Dutch sea-thieves whose chil- 
dren’s children were to inherit 
unknown continents. We shall 
thrill to the triumphs of Hannibal 

“Gorgeous in our sight will rise 
the splendor of dead cities, and 
the might of the elder empires of 
which the very ruins crumbled to 
dust ages ago. Along ancient 
trade-routes, across the worlds 
waste spaces, the caravans shall 
move; and the admirals of un- 
charted seas shall furrow the 
oceans with their lonely prows. 
Beyond the dim centuries we 
shall see the banners float above 
armed hosts. We shall see con- 
querors riding forward to vic 
tories that have changed the 
course of time. We shall listen 
to the prophecies of forgotten 
seers. 

“Ours shall be the dreams of 
dreamers who dreamed greatly, 
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Effective Co-operation 





CALIFORNIA Frurr GROWERS EXCHANGE 
, Sunkist 


Oranges & Lemons 


LOS ANGELES 


ADVERTINING DEPARTMENT CALIFORNIA 


February 4 
19 19 


Register and Tribune, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Mr, J. E. Barels, our Des Mcines Representative, hes 
written me regardin a banquet mesch the Register 
and Tribune tendered to the wholesale and retail 
merchants of Des Moines, and he has told me something 
of. the splendid spirit of this gathering and what was 
eaid with regard to cooperation by the merchants and 
national advertisers. 


It seems to me, - and in this I am simply concurring 
with Mr. Barels, - that you have a splendid idea in 
thie banquet to the local grocers. “Phere has been 

@ good deal of discussion about the cooperation that 
@ newspaper should give or could give to its foreign 
advertisers. It seems to me that there is no form 
of cooperation which could’be more generally helpful 
to the foraign advertiser, - that ip, could help make 
his advertising more effective, - than work by the 
local newspaper to bring local merchants to realize 
what advertising is and how they can benefit by it. 
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In Des Moines the Best Buy for Food Advertisers Is 


The Register and Tribune 


Annual Cooking School, demonstrating advertised 
food products, April 6th to 13th. Write for particulars. 


Morning and Evening - - - - Over 100,000 Daily 
NO Medical Advertising Accepted 


Member A. B. C. 



































































who saw in their vision peaks so 
lofty that never yet have they 
been reached by the sons and 
daughters of men. Dead poets 
shall sing to us the deeds of men 
of might and the love and the 
beauty of women. We shall see 
the dancing girls of Memphis. 
The scent of the flowers in the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
will be heavy to our senses. We 
shall sit at feast with the kings 
of Nineveh when they drink from 
ivory and gold. With Queen 
Maeve in her sun-parlor we shall 
watch the nearing chariots of the 
champions. For us the war- 
horns of King Olaf wail across 
the flood, and the harps sound 
high at festivals in forgotten 
halls. 

“The frowning strongholds of 
the barons of old shall rise before 
us, and the white palace-castles 
from whose windows Syrian 
princes once looked across the 
blue Aegean. We shall know the 
valor of the two-sworded Sam- 
urai. Ours shall be the hoary 
wisdom and the strange, crooked 
folly of the immemorial civiliza- 
tions which tottered to a living 
death in India and in China. We 
shall see the terrible horsemen 
of Timur the Lame ride over the 
roof of the world; we shall hear 
the drums beat as the armies of 
Gustavus and Frederick and Na- 
poleon drive forward to victory. 
Ours shall be the woe of burgher 
and peasant, and ours the stern 
joy when freemen triumph and 
justice comes to her own. The 
agony of the galley-slaves shall 
be ours, and the rejoicing when 
the wicked are brought low and 
the men of ‘evil days have their 
reward. 

“We shall see the glory of tri- 
umphant violence, and the revel 
of those who do wrong in high 
places; and the broken-hearted 
despair that lies beneath the glory 
and the revel. We shall also see 
the supreme righteousness of the 
wars for freedom and justice, and 
know that the men who fell in 
these wars made all mankind their 
debtors.” 

Colonel Roosevelt was really 
well versed in the lore of copy. 
When some daring person in our 
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editorial department would point 
out repetition of statement in ap 
editorial or the recovering of 
ground well ploughed over ing 
former editorial the Colonel 
would explain “I know, but one 
must say an important thing more 
than once if he wants to drive 
home his point.” 





Flanders Poppy Not Desirable 


r New York, March 12, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having read the letter of Cobb’s on 
page 102 of your issue of March 6, I 
feel justified in calling your attention to 
the attached clipping from the Indieng 
Farmer’s Guide of February 16. 

While I would not for one instant 
detract from the great flow of American 
sentiment which goes out to the Flan- 
ders poppy, I can but feel we had bet- 
ter let it end in sentiment with no at- 
tempt at transplanting. America is now 
overburdened with weeds. 

S. E. Lerrs, 


The American public has heard much 
about the Flanders poppy since the 
European war and considerable senti- 
ment has been wound about this plant. 
It is said that returning soldiers are 
bringing seeds home. It may not be 
generally known that the Flanders 
poppy is a troublesome weed and that 
the farmers of Europe do not have 
much of a sentimental regard for it 
when it infests their grain fields. The 
real name of the shent is the corn 
poppy and its seed is very tenacious of 
life when in the soil. It has already 
been introduced into the United States, 
being found in the semi-arid regions of 
the Southwest. It may be that this 
weed will not thrive in the Northen 
States, but there is a danger that our 
heroes from abroad, when they bring 
in their Flanders poppy seed, may be in 
troducing a serious pest. 





Canadian “Soft” Drink Makers 
Use Alcoholic Names 


Preserving the alcoholic sentiment as 
sociated with such names as “Scotch, 
“Stout,” etc., enterprising manufac- 
turers in Western Canada are now 
marketing non-alcoholic beverages Ut 
der such names. Advertisements a> 
pearing in Canadian publications ¢ 
tol the merits of Morson’s Fine 
Extra Special Scotch, “a new nom 
alcoholic health tonic—a stimulant that 
warms you,” and Maltum Stout de 
scribed as being “absolutely non-intox!- 


cating and possessing all the properties 


of ordinary stout.” 





Glenn Makes Change 


W. A. Glenn, formerly in_the adver- 
isi . » Goods 
tising department of a ened the 


Economist, on March : 
iterary Digest. 


advertising staff of the Li 
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Leads Its Industry 


EXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
has earned the title-of the 
world’s textile authority not so much 
because it is the largest textile publica- 
tion in the world, but because the 
volume and quality of its technical and 
business news service are far in ad- 
vance of other standards. Textile 
World Journal strives to Jead its in- 
dustry by presenting the newest 
thoughts and ideas before they be- 
come general practice. And on this 
account you will find the most success- 
ful men in the textile industry, from 
overseers to presidents, reading and 
depending upon Textile World Jour- 
nal every week. 
A letter head request will bring you 
a copy of the new book “Selling to 
Textile Mills.” 


Textile World Journal 


Members 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
a tated Busi Papers, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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Ax additional advantage of lithography for 
the four-page letter is that you can use your 
regular lithographed letterhead design, which is im- 
possible with coated paper. The high grade of 
offset paper stock used has more strength and tough- 
ness than coated paper - more bulk with less 
weight - and stands handling better, reaching the 
recipient in fresh and attractive condition. 

We will gladly mail samples of some of our 
recent achievements in the Gugler Advertising 
Letter, if you will write us. 


Address 


dhe Gugler Lithographic G: 


Milwaukee ~ 7 and Chicago 
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‘Mastertypes 


A NEW IDEA FOR ADVERTISERS 


Good copy is useless if it doesn’t get read. 
We have originated the name Mastertype to 
stand for our method of making advertising 
messages attractive and readable. We place 
first importance on good layout and arrange 
the typography with care, not to be pretty, 
but to be effective. The result, after approval, 
we deliver in the form of a perfect electro- 


type, which we call a Mastertype. 
Our Mastertypes frequently include the prep- 


aration or recasting of copy, and the selec- 
tion of interesting illustration or decoration. 


We suggest that you call us in before your 
copy is in final form. A good layout often 
clarifies your idea and makes the copy come 
easier. Let us create the style for your next 
important series of advertisements and de- 
liver you a set of Mastertypes ready for press. 


50 EAST 42° STREET NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 1306 


P. S. The same skill and experience which goes into our Mastertypes is 
extended to direct matter.The bookléts, catalogs and mailing pieces which 
we make have considerable distinction. We hope to serve you. Send for 
our folder, A Comparison of Five Good Type Faces. 
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Yes, Sir, This Is the Easiest Way 
to Sell Goods 


B. A. D. Albin 


Sensational Price-Cutting Battle on Soap Between Macy and Hearn 


HERE is a classic story about 

a druggist who jocularly re- 
marked that a price-cutting com- 
petitor didn’t worry him because 
it was impossible to cut a price 
below a cent and that he could sell 
most things in his store for a 
penny and still make a profit. If 
that druggist were making that re- 
mark to-day, he would have to re- 
vise the statement 
Evidently it never occurred to 
him that a penny is not the ir- 
reducible bottom of the price- 
cutter’s goal. 

In New York, as this is being 
written, the price of peroxide 
soap is being cut a couple of 
thousand per cent below one cent. 
In other words, twenty-four bars 
of this soap are being sold for one 
cent. 

This sensational price was of- 
fered by R. H.” Macy & Co. last 
Saturday morning as a result of 
a price-cutting battle which the 
firm was conducting on this item 
with James A. Hearn & Son, an- 
other New York department 
store. Last week both of these 
stores put on one of their regular 
soap sales. Hearn’s featured six 
cakes of peroxide soap for 36 
cents. The regular price of the 
product is usually about. eight 
cents a cake. It is said that Macy’s 
opening price was slightly under 
Hearn’s. Anyway, the sale was 
not long under way before the 
slashing commenced. First one 
store reduced its quotation and 
then the other went its rival one 
better. The price went rapidly 
downward. By Friday Macy was 
selling eighteen cakes for a cent 
and Hearn was selling nineteen. 
Saturday morning Macy’s started 
the day by gleefully tossing 
twenty-two bars of peroxide soap 
at their lucky customers for a 
humble penny. By eleven o'clock 
in the morning, the hour at which 


this is being fed to the linotype, 
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somewhat. 


the price at Macy’s had gone 
down two more notches, or to 
twenty-four bars for Uncle Sam’s 
smallest coin. A sign was dis- 
played to the effect that if any 
competitor imagined he could cut 
under Macy, he had another guess 
coming. 


NO TROUBLE TO SELL GOODS 


Of course, it wasn’t long be- 
fore both stores ran out of soap. 
After that orders were taken from 
those who cared to deposit a 
penny. The soap will be delivered 
to them when more comes in. 
All day long at both Hearn’s and 
Macy’s several hundred persons 
stood in line, holding a plebeian 
cent in hand, waiting their turn 
to get the sales girl who was in- 
dustriously writing out orders. 
In line could be seen many small 
retailers who hoped they could 
inveigle the girl to sell them more 
than a cent’s worth. Since this 
soap costs them about five cents a 
cake wholesale, they imagined 
there was no more profitable way 
for them to spend their time than 
laying in a supply, even if only 
two dozen bars, at such an attrac- 
tive figure. 

When Macy’s were located on 
Fourteenth street years ago, there 
were several price clashes of this 
sort. The present contest, how- 
ever, is probably one of the most 
notable price-cutting events re- 
corded, judged by the percentage 
of the cut. There have been other 
wars of this sort between com- 
petitive merchants in various parts 
of the country where the money 
lost on each sale was more than 
it is in this case. We recall an 
instance that happened in a little 
city in Wisconsin a few years ago. 
A retailer there advertised some 
forty cents a yard piece-goods for 
twenty-two cents. His competi- 


tor immediately came down to 
eighteen cents. 


They see-sawed 
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back and forth for several days 
and finally the second merchant 
announced that he would sell the 
stuff at the rate of six yards for a 
cent, or in other words, a woman 
could buy enough material for a 
dress for one cent. In making 
this ridiculous price, he publicly 
advertised a defy to his com- 
petitor to beat it if he could. 
Back came his rival with a full- 
page advertisement in all the local 
papers, saying he would give free 
of charge to one woman in every 
family in the county enough of 
the material for a dress. 

Tremendous losses have also 
been swallowed by retailers in at- 
tempting to offer a “leader” that 
would galvanize the community 
and give a knock-out blow to com- 
petition. For example, in trying 
to outdo a Woolworth store, in- 
dependent merchants have offered 
articles such as these for ten 
cents: alarm clocks, house dresses, 
overalls, lawn mowers, petticoats, 
rocking chairs, watermelons, mag- 
azine racks, pairs of shoes, etc. 

You see when price is your 
argument, sir, there is no limit 
to the reasons you can advance 
for buying. Every time you need 
a new reason all you have to do 
is to put the price down a little 
lower. Say, fellows, if you have 
never tried this, you ought to do 
so. It is the easiest way in the 
world to sell goods. 





Dessau in Redfield Advertising 
Agency 

Alvin H. Dessau has been discharged 
from the army, in which he held a 
commission as lieutenant, and has 
joined the staff of the Redfield Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, as one of 
its vice-presidents. 

Mr. Dessau was for a number of 
years with the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. 





Toronto “News” Becomes the 
“Times” 
The new owners of the Toronto 


News announce that after March 27 
this paper will be known as Toronto 


Times. ey = 2 that the news 
of the day will rtmentalized 
evoted to the 


and segregated on pases 
different classes 0 
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Has 
Business Convention 


Northwest Better 





HE Better Business conven 
| tion of the Ninth Federal 
District, held in Minneapolis 


March 19 and 20, brought out visi- 
tors from towns and cities of 
Minnesota, North and South De- 
kota, Wisconsin, Montana and 
the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan. There were three groups of 
meetings: financial, merchandis. 
ing and community development. 
Problems arising from the war 
received attention in all thre 
groups. 

Among the speakers were Bent- 
ley P. Neff, vice-president, F. A 
Patrick & Co., Duluth, who ind: 
cated how new channels of trade 
may be opened up; George 
W. Hopkins, of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, and 0. C 
Harn, of the National Lead Com- 
pany, whose address appears else- 
where in this issue of Pruvres 
INK. Mr. Hopkins said that the 
policy for the betterment of sales 
in this country for the next five 
years should be-*concentrated m 
advertising. 

In his opinion, it is the middle 
classes who are to be especially 
appealed to in the future. The @- 
comes of the rich have been re 
duced this year and the midde 
class will be the buying class for 
the next five years, he said. 

New trade ideals were seen by 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce, whose address was one 
of the features of the convention 
The new spirit that is dominating 
American business, he said, & 
burying destructive competition 
and is destined to put the United 
States permanently in the 
of the great exporting nations. 

Carter H. Glass, Secretary of 
the Treasury, made an address # 
behalf of the forthcoming Victory 
Liberty Loan issue. 


Sherwood Goes to New York 
“American” 

C. A. Sherwood, former director of 
the ial advertising department of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, bs 

advertising 


been appointed assistant 
manager of the New York Amerce= 
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They fill the very present need 


of economy 


Tuternational 


They cost very little, due to simplified making: 
one size, one weight, one finish, eight colors: 
23x33-95 Velvet Antique, in Green, White, Cobalt, 
Cafe,Horizon Blue,Maduro,StuccoGray,IndoGray. 


Their velvet-smooth surface makes them look 
rich, feel good, and print quickly, solidly and 
well. They are made by the same skilled men 
that build the higher-priced and longer-known 
Interwoven Covers, the difference being in raw 
materials and not in workmanship. 


Infinite paper-and-ink color framing for yoursanctum. May 
combinations canbe easilyob- | wesend you acopy? Near you 


tained fromthe eightIn- 
ternational colors. This 
is well exemplified in 
Specimen Leaves, abro- 
chure made up of only 
three colors, yet pro- 
ducing effects worthy of 


is a live-wire paper mer- 
chant who has in stock 
InternationalCovers. 
Or ask the opinion of 
any'good printing sales- 
man, commercial artist 
or layout man. 





CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


64 JACKSON STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


I would like “Specimen Leaves” [ ] Your Color Sample Book 


[ ] 
[ ] Also Interested in Interwoven Covers 
[ ] 


I am a Salesman of Printing [ ] lama Commercial Artist 


My name_________====sss—s— My position 








Firm name _ 





Address 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular jobin hand 


Equator Offset 


*‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 





Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 


St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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The Analysis of Complaints and 
Compliments 


A Bit of Detail That Yields Big Returns in Organizations Where It Is 
Done Right, and the Right Use Made of the Data Secured 


By Evelyn M. Watson 


[‘ order to get the most out of 
complaints and compliments, 
the manufacturer receiving them 
should regard them seriously. “A 
complaint is a liability and a 
compliment is an asset,” it has 
been said. A complaint, however. 
is also an asset, if it is regarded 
as a light thrown on some weak- 
ness—and a compliment may be 
a liability if it is taken as evidence 
that the company has no other 
work to accomplish, that the 
height of perfection has been 
reached. 

In order that complaints and 
compliments may be studied to 
get the most from them, for na- 
tional campaigns in particular, let 
us go over a little plan put into 
operation by one of the largest 
companies of its kind in the world, 
a plan which it used in connection 
with all of its correspondence. 

The minute a letter is received— 
(this plan is applied to any letter, 
but we shall speak of complaints 
and compliments in particular )— 
the correspondent who gets it 
reads it once, just to get the “at- 
mosphere” of it. She reads it a 
second time, however, to see the 
points in it. A blue or red, or 
heavy black pencil isethen used to 
check off these various points. 

Here is a complaint letter 
marked up: 

(1) Dorcnester Hercuts, 
MrppLesex, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 
uct have been disappointed in your 

Perfection” goods, as the two electric 
grills I have of your make are both (2) 
not giving satisfaction. I find they do 
not heat up quickly (3). This wastes 
tme. I also find they very soon tarnish 
(4) and that they are hard to clean (5). 


Now the five points observed in 
this woman’s letter are these: she 
1s a woman whose letterhead 
shows her of good connections, a 


person of refinement and perhaps 
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of wealth. She lives in a town; 
which, incidentally, happened, let 
us say, to be near the sea, which 
might account for the — utensils 
tarnishing. Thus each of the 
causes of complaint are observed, 
so that in making reply, or fur- 
ther using the complaint letter the 
points may not be overlooked. 

Such analysis is, first of all, 
needed in order that replies may 
be complete and take in every 
point of the complaint. The sec- 
ond reason is that the complaint 
may be turned over to the produc- 
tion department and investigation 
of the causes carried on, and the 
third reason is that if the com- 
plaint is filed for further refer- 
ence these points will stand out 
clearly to any reader who goes 
over the situation later, either in 
connection with correspondence 
or in doing investigational work. 
The biggest reason, overshadow- 
ing all, is that these points help in 
writing natural copy. 


THE “WHY” OF COMPLAINT 
ANALYSES 


Here is another letter fully ana- 
lyzed; a compliment: 


I was glad to get your fry pan and 
ay 


put it to use—it doesn’t give me 
any trouble in using it, es ally be- 
cause it doesn’t smoke at all, although 


we had fried onions. Nobody (2) knew 
there was any frying going on in my 
house because there wasn’t ony odor 
either. It is (3) easy to clean and all 
the smoke goes somewhere, where it 
isn’t seen, presume all this smoke flows 
down the stove and up the chimney and 
not out in the room. So I am helped 
in my work by this fry pan whenever I 
use it, for it saves (4) wallpaper and 
(5) housework for me; because I have 
so much work to do every day and am 
very busy, it really helps. I have a big 
family and usually (6) fried things are 
« bother. 


Thus one sees that the points 
are taken out of a rambling letter 
and made clear. But why would 
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it be necessary to take out of a 
letter of compliment these points, 
since they are not answered, point 
for point, as a letter of complaint 
is? The reason is clear: although 
a letter of compliment is an- 
swered briefly (so that the com- 
pany does not seem too overjoyed 
at its receipt), yet the points are 
brought out so that they may be 
used by the advertising depart- 
ment and the correspondents as 
“talking points.” 

Let us take the advertising de- 
partment. In working up a piece 
of national copy for this “Smoke- 
less” fry pan, which is simply 
used as a hypothetical illustration, 
the talking points may be such in 
letters of compliment that whole 
sentences may be quoted without 
using the name of the one writing 
the letter—also, ideas may be sug- 
gested, a home touch, and a 
thought, an “atmosphere” that will 
give just the right tone to a piece 
of copy. All this is obvious, and 
for this reason copy writers often 
like to “rummage around” among 
correspondence or have the pro- 
motion or correspondence depart- 
ment send particularly good let- 
ters to their desks. An ounce of 
honest “fact stuff” is worth a 
pound of theory or imagination. 

As for correspondents, some of 
them are in need of enlivening 
thoughts, and the introduction of 
a compliment is just the element 
that brings them new enthusiasm. 

Sometimes, indeed frequently, 
letters of satisfaction, if not ac- 
tual compliments, come in the wake 
of a long correspondence that 
opened with a complaint. 

The Production Department of 
any business profits by such an 
analysis of letters as most of the 
superintendents of production are 
not familiar with analysis applied 
to letter writing. They do not read 
keenly because they have not been 
trained to read—their work is 
handling men or materials. When 
the points in a letter are checked 
out in colored pencil or with burly 
black marks they see them. Here 
is an example: 

Your toaster has troubled me since I 


got it (1) two months ago, and, though 
I have used it every morning, my pa- 
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tience is done out. It burns the 
(2) and (3) it causes sparks to Poy 
over the table linen whenever the toag 
gets burned. We keep a tray under jt, 
a big sheet of metal, but still the sparks 
fly out and the toast is done in (4) 
spots and not done in others. 


The Production Division cap 
then study the letter—it is possi- 
ble that the packing cartons bent 
the racks which are to hold the 
bread, and perhaps the trouble js 
in the shape of the racks them- 
selves, and perhaps—due to no 
fault of the pattern of the device 
—the trouble is due to substitute 
material which was sold to the 
company and which warped under 
heat. Possibly, also, too much 
electricity was used by the cus- 
tomer. All this can be read into 
the situation as soon as the points 
are clearly made to stand out, one 
by one. 


THE HELP COMPLAINTS MAY RENDER 


The biggest reason complaints 
and compliments should be care- 
fully analyzed is in order to make 
record of them, and to chart » 
the points so that any recurring 
favorable point may be accepted 
in advertising copy, in correspond- 
dence, in salesmen’s talks, and at 
convention time when salesme 
come together to be instructed by 
the folks at the headquarters of 
things. Any unfavorable points 
recurring may be squarely, si- 
cerely faced and the causes de 
termined, at once, and the trou 
ble eliminated. 

To make record of complaints 
and compliments and azalysis of 
the points is a simple matter. In 
the case of our manufacturer the 
form used is in the shape of a 
large open sheet, nine by twelve, 
folding into legal size three by 
nine inches. Inside of this each 
original of the complaint or com- 
pliment is kept—one complaiat of 
compliment only is put into 
cover used, and is held to the re 
spective cover by means of a wire 
staple or brad. 

At the top is the word “Com 
pliment” (or “Complaint” as the 
case may be). The date is give 
—that is, the date the letter of 
complaint or compliment was wrtt- 
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It Is Mv Business 


To extend to the American manufacturer a complete 
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the Every American business institution which aims to 

. increase or build up its trade in any or all countries 

1S- outside the United States, will find the counsel, 

“1 advice, information, and all round service of the 
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| | JOHNSTON OVERSEAS SERVICE 
, (Exclusively Foreign Advertising ) 
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7 essential in attaining the highest success. 

g 

' I ask my friends among the publishers’ representa- 

‘ tives and advertising men to suggest to those with 


whom they come in contact and who are considering 
the foreign field, that they get in touch with us. I 
} will vouchsafe them a square deal and the service 
| they stand in need of. It costs nothing—will save 
a great deal—most likely will insure their success. 


We have also an equitable working plan to co-operate 
with all reliable advertising agents, whereby they 
can extend to their clients the same standard of 
service in the foreign field that they render in the 
U.S.A. 


Ours is an American institution, devoted to foreign 
advertising exclusively. 


JOHNSTON OVERSEAS SERVICE 


277 Broadway. Lynn S. Abbott 
New York City Eastern Manager 
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ERWIN G WASEY COMPANY! « 


C Advertifing : 


$8 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO | * 








It is as much the function ta 
of a good agency not to let al 
the business advertise that th 
is not ready, as to help the : 
business advertise that is, 























ten. Then the name and the ad- 
dress of the writer are given. 
Then follows the “classification,” 
showing whether the compliment 
would be best for the advertising 
department, for correspondents, 
for salesmen’s talk, or for all. 

The “features”—the next item 
in the form—are the talking points 
in a compliment, or in case of a 
complaint they are the points 
brought up by the complainant as 
objections. These may be listed 
as follows: “Rusting, burning, bad 
appearance, weak frame,” and the 
like—or, if a compliment, the 
good points may be listed some- 
thing as follows: “Labor saving, 
smokeless, odorless, clean to use, 
easy to clean,” and the like. 

Photographs of good or bad 
jobs, or good or bad products are 
often needed, so this action may 
also be recorded on the folders. 

When these compliments or 
complaints are used, in connection 
with talks to production managers, 
talks to salesmen, or in connection 
with advertising copy, this may 
also be recorded, as well as the 
using of photographs. However, 
the using of these letters—such 
especially as letters of compliment 
—by correspondents need not be 
recorded, as letters sent out by 
correspondents, in doing promo- 
tion work, are not of such perma- 
nent character as pieces of adver- 
tising copy, which often are used 
year in year out, as standard fea- 
tures. 

When, on the other hand, the 
advertising department uses com- 
pliments and photographs of good 
jobs, or the production depart- 
ment uses complaints and photo- 
graphs of bad jobs in some con- 
spicuous way, such are regarded 
of sufficient importance to be re- 
corded on the cover of each com- 
pliment or complaint used. The 
fact that a correspondent has used 
the talking points, in the circum- 
stance of a complaint, is not of 
such permanent and wide-reach- 
ing effect as the use by the adver- 
tising department of talking points 
to be put into printed form. A 
correspondent, or a whole battery 
of them, may, through copyists and 
typists, use different words of a 
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letter of approval or a testimonial 
in so many ways as to make re- 
cording them impossible. 


Compliments are often “fac- 
simile,” particularly when sent in 
by dealers and jobbers whose let- 
terheads are conspicuously attrac- 
tive and whose standing is strong: 
customer compliments, likewise, 
are often put into facsimile form 
so that it is an easy matter to en- 
close them in outgoing letters. 
When a facsimile is struck off, the 
number of copies made is recorded 
and the stock number of the fac- 
simile and any other information 
as to the location of the engrav- 
ing is also recorded, as well as 
the date of making the first fac- 
simile. Further records of this 
nature, and other records as well, 
may be added on the ample blank 
space that comprises the rest of 
the folder. 


LETTERS THAT DRAW TESTIMONIALS 


Before going further with this 
matter, it might not be out of 
place to explain that in connection 
with this file of complaints and 
compliments, which are in two 
classes distinct from each other, 
there is a book of forms used in 
“enticing” compliments from users 
of different products. This is 
used to increase the store of com- 
pliments or assets, and it also in- 
creases, oftentimes, the store of 
complaints, which, when regarded 
in the right light, are also assets. 
A yearly harvest of these is de- 
signed by the company using this 
system, and this harvest is planned 
somewhat in advance of conven- 
tion time so as to get a key to 
the selling situation and thus co- 
operate with the salesmen. 

The advertising department in 
making up its annual quota of 
suitable forms and features also 
desires fresh letters of compli- 
ment on which to base fresh and 
wholly apt national copy. Hence 
forms are used to entice the flow 
of letters of compliment and com- 
plaint, for otherwise it might be 
doubtful whether letters of com- 
pliment would, in any healthy or- 
ganization, come in greater quan- 
tities than complaints. This is be- 
cause people are eager to tell of 
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their woes and eager to want full 
value for their money, whereas 
if they do have full value for their 
money, they have no occasion to 
write unless urged to do so. These 
form letters are urgers. 


Let us take a typical “urger”: 


You have, during the last few months, 
doubtless been using the “Smokeless” 
Fry Pan which, we understand, you pur- 
chased from the Green Company of your 
vicinity. We feel that you will have no 
objections to telling us of your opinion 
of this utensil and how it has served 
you. e would welcome a frank ex- 
pression from you as to your ideas of 
this offering. 


Of course, there are similar let- 
ters to be written to dealers, and 
to jobbers as well—these are 
worked up, generally in conjunc- 
tion with the salesmen in differ- 
ent territories. Sometimes the 
advertising department, whose 
need for these letters of compli- 
ment and use of them in national 
copy is obvious, writes the “ur- 
ger” letters with incorporated sug- 


gestions, as to details, coming 
from the salesmen. Often the 
correspondents, the advertising 


department and the salesmen work 
in conjunction, when the salesmen 
drop in the office or the proposed 
forms are submitted and O.K.’d 
by the salesmen out in each ter- 
ritory. 

Testimonials and letters of com- 
plaint are of no value to a com- 
pany-unless put into service. How- 
ever, the biggest values come from 
having the compliments and com- 
plaints individually analyzed. This, 
in itself, is work that is worthy 
of thought, for it is a means of 
revealing what the actual advan- 
tages and disadvantages of differ- 
ent items are. 

To make such an analysis there 
should be three classes of com- 
pliments and complaints observed 
—jobber, dealer, and consumer. 
And then each class of product 
or each special item of sale should 
be kept separately. The talking 
points for, or the advantages of, 
and the points against, or the dis- 
advantages of should be kept dis- 
tinct. In order to do all this, 
consider the compliments distinct 
from complaints. Then divide the 


compliments according to dealers, 
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jobbers, and consumers, as sug- 
gested: the complaints also, 

On a big sheet reserved for 
jobbers, for instance, will appear 
the talking points listed, and after 
them check marks as to how many, 
This makes it very simple, for the 
talking points may be put down 
in a column, and for each time 
one occurs a check mark follows 
so that it is soon seen that, for 
instance, five times jobbers have 
complimented the fact that the 
goods are easy to store, that twen- 
ty times they have mentioned the 
fact they take little space, that 
fifteen times the fact they are well 
packed, that two hundred times 
the fact they sell quickly are men- 
tioned. 

Dealer compliments are similar- 
ly handled. Every talking point 
given goes down in a column, and 
after it the number of times it has 
been used in 1918 compliments, 
and each year can be checked in 
the same sheet, and” new talking 
points added up and down the 
column. 

In a similar way the complaints 
may be analyzed. The need for 
a most exact and thoughtful analy- 
eis of complaints is clear, for 
complaints means weaknesses and 
these are to be eliminated if com- 
pliments are hoped for in the fu- 
ture. It is only by reducing the 
possibilities of complaints that 
compliments may be brought m 
annually. One having respect for 
complaints will be better able to 
work closely with the production 
department, and thus to find out, 
not only points of disadvantage, 
but offsetting advantages, pomts 
of advantage which might totally 
be overlooked otherwise. Indeed, 
the men who actually make the 
goods, the production managers, 
often are so far away from the 
selling and publicity end of the 
business as to overlook their 
duty in telling the points of 
advantage. But when complaints 
come in and they are led to ex- 
plain and urged to make the 
matters of complaint right, then 
it is these producers defend 
themselves, show up their talking 
points and give a slant at 
whole matter which might other- 
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A light weight paper 
you can depend on for 
Process work— 


Color-Log Enamel 


It weighs only 60 pounds 

on 25x38 basis, but 

it has a surface that 

takes fine screen half-tones 
or process work beautifully. 


This paper is a favorite with 
the largest mail order houses. 
Let us send you samples and 
prices. Dummies gladly made 
on request. 





Please communicate with nearest branch 





BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


Coated, Book and Offset Papers for 
Mail-Order, Process and Quality Work 


KALAMAZOO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Let us show you the 
meaning in the word 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


It stands for dependability, for 
dignity of type page, forwarmth 
and richness of illustration, for 
printed matter that invites and 
holds the eye and suggests, 
on every page, quality in the 
goods advertised. 

Our Art Mat Exhibit case 
illustrates. Send for it to- 
day. No charge to you and 
a pleasure for us. 


LOUIS DEJONGE «& CO. 


New York CIitTy 
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wise never have been gained. 

The annual campaign for com- 
plaints and compliments ought, in 
its workings, to bring every single 
factor of advertising sales and 
producing into operation, into co- 
operation. The advertising de- 
nartment, in getting new fresh 
compliments to embody in national 
advertisement is not the only de- 
partment to benefit—correspond- 
ents benefit, indirectly as well as 
directly, and the production de- 
partment benefits. By annually 
campaigning for compliments and 
complaints the whole force is set 
into interworking activity and thus, 
it is easily seen, the very quicken- 
ing of these people to work to- 
gether reveals new material, new 
channels of development, and so 
leads on and on to the working 
out of wholly helpful advertising 
and convention programmes. 

However, if the advertising de- 
partment alone were to be bene- 
fited by the inflow of compliments 
(and complaints, provided there 
are such) the system of analyzing 
each letter, of recording it as de- 
scribed, and of making a cam- 
paign yearly of all such letters 
would be justified. There is noth- 
ing more practical in written copy 
than quotations from actual users, 
than giving salient features that 
have appealed to customers who 
actually know from experience. 
Though a direct quotation, though 
the names of the ones writing 
compliments might not be used, 
yet the selection of points based on 
actual experience of users means 
a selection of talking points that 
develops strong, original and tell- 
ing national copy. 

The seriousness of handling 
complaints and compliments and 
regarding them all as assets, of 
making these assets do their great- 
est work for a company cannot be 
overemphasized. 





Ridderhof Discharged from 
Navy 
N. Lambert Ridderhof has been dis- 
charged from the navy and has entered 
the employ of his father, Corneil Rid- 
derhof, New York, who operates a 
Service agency. 

















Hon. David F. Houston, 
Sec. of Agriculture, says: 


“During the past year a 
million farmers have asso- 
ciated themselves with the 
Farm Bureaus, County 
Councils of Agriculture 
and other organizations 
supporting the work of 
the County Agents.” 
“Through visits to farms, 
meetings and otherwise 
more than half the total 
number of farmers in the 
United States have been 
reached.” * * * 


American Farming since 
1916 has been cooperating 
unofficially with County 
Agents and Home Dem- 
onstration agents, from all 
states of the Union. This 
nation-wide dissemination 
of their successful achieve- 
ments is of the utmost 
benefit to farm people ev- 
erywhere. 


merican 
Farming 


“The Farm Paper With A Mission” 
Duane W. Gay orp, Publisher 
Geo. H. Meyers, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 
Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Rep. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 























CAN YOU | 


|WRITE COPY? 


One man wrote us 


advising he could compile 
a book of Temperance 
Drink Recipes. We had a 
market for his Recipes and 
he is now several hundred 
dollars better off. 


A woman was techni- 
cal 
in her knowledge of Knit 
Goods. Her copy proved 
it and she found how her 
knowledge was worth 
money. 


An advertising idea 
was submitted 
to us featuring silver as 
retailed by the jeweler. 
We promptly placed that. 


What ideas have you 


—On What Subject Are 
You Posted? 


Weybosset Investment Co. 


42 Pine St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Appeals to Sheriff to Ge 
Manufacturer’s Address 


In Des Moines, Ia., Dodd & Struth. 
ers are manufacturers of a “‘lightni 
arrester.” In Winfield, Kan., there 
a farmer named W. K Adams, who 
bought some of the arresters seven 
years ago. When he wanted some more 
of them recently he had forgotten the 
maker’s name and so he wrote the sher- 
iff of Polk County, Iowa, in which 
county Des Moines is located, aski 
for help. “I believe you must know 
this firm,” said Mr. Adams, “for 
must advertise in the papers there, 
there are many of them in use. I have 
picked you as the man to be able to 
give me this address.” 

The sheriff was able to Mr. 
Adams’ letter on to Dodd & Struthers, 
even though their arrester is not adyer- 
tised. The reason why the manufac 
turers believe advertising would not be 
profitable is interesting. 

“The facts are,” said Earl Stotts, of 
Dodd & Struthers, “the arrester, when 
properly installed, makes it necessary to 
cut the telephone wire. The telephone 
company very strenuously objects to this 
being done. It doesn’t in any way m 
terfere with the operation of the tele 
phone. It is not at all injurious. It 
does prevent the ringing of the ‘phone 
during a severe thunder storm. It pre 
vents the snapping and cracking during 
electrical disturbances, but the attitude 
of the telephone company seems to 
that such snapping and cracking doesn't 
keep them awake, so why worry?” 


Clyde S. Thompson With 0. 
J. Gude Co. 


Clyde S. Thompson, former head of 
the Thompson & Carroll adve 
agency, Cleveland, has becomie assoct 
ated with the O. J. Guide Company, 
New York. . 

Mr. Thompson was previously ad- 
vertising manager of the Miller Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. Last fall he 
secured from the Government a com 
tract for large scale production of mo- 
tor trucks. With the signing of the 
armistice this work was discontinued. 





E. H. Stevens Out of Service, 
Joins Agency 

Captain E. H. Stevens, who was it- 
structor in the Central Officers’ Train- 
ing School and recently discha 
from the Service at Camp Gordon, 1 
joined the Chambers Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans. 





Muir a Vice-president of Mc 
Graw-Hill Co. 


J. Malcolm Muir has been elected @ 
vice-president of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York, in charge of adver- 
tising. Mr. Muir began his business 
association with the McGraw Publish 
ing Company fifteen years ago. 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems 





Quality in Advertising 


The advertising of The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company, designed to reflect the high 
quality of Delco Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
System, is a conspicuous example of the thoroness 
with which the Campbell-Ewald Company fulfills 
its responsibility. 


This organization is entrusted with the advertising 
of many prominent business institutions. The 
products of these institutions, standing high in 
their respective lines, must be presented to the 
public with dignity and distinction. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


; NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 

















There’s No 





About It 


YOUR ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


Should Take In 


HUNTINGTON 


The Metropolis of West Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Kentucky 
and the Industrial Center of 
great Coal, Oil and Natural Gas 
Fields. 





Now Building 
500 Homes 





The Advertiser 


The Oldest and Foremost 
Newspaper in 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VA. 


Members of A. B. C. 


Foreign Representative 
BE. Katz Special Adv. Agency 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco. 
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Hawley Remains with Wm. F. 
Hudson 


Raymond Hawley, executive man 
and treasurer of the Hudson Motor 
Axle Company and allied companies, of 
Philadelphia, will continue in these ca. 
pacities in the future. As announced 
in Printers’ Ink two weeks ago, J H. 
Malone has become vice-president and 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Hudson Motor Specialties Company and 
will assume sales and advertising man- 
agement of the other companies in the 
near future, owing to the demands made 
upon Mr. Hawley in other directions, 


Three Join Staff of Joerns 
Agency 

Seth Brown, former editor of the 
Standard Advertising and later of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
has become vice-president of the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Mg —— 
agency. J. S. Older, formerl 
ciated with the H. Walton a 
agency of Chicago, and Fred Gorman 

yle, who has been discharged from 
army service, have been added tothe 
Joerns copy staff. 








“Collier’s” Employees Entertain 
Wounded 


The minstrel troupe of Collier’s Pa- 
triotic League will give a performance 
for the wounded soldiers in St. Mary's 
Hospital, Hoboken, on March 31. The 
troupe is composed entirely of Collier's 
Weekly employees. Recently they en- 
tertained the wounded men at the De 
barkation Hospital in the old Greenhut 
building, New York. 





Annual Minstrel of the Atlas 
Club 


The Atlas Club of Chicago holds its 
eighteenth annual minstrel show and 
dinner April 1 at the Congress Hotel. 
Application for tickets should be ad- 
dressed to Walter Hoops, Room 1400, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, IIL 


Sainsbury Back in Agency Work 


N. E. Sainsbury, Jr., formerly with 
the Morse International Agency, New 
York, has become associated with The 
Tucker Agency, New York. During 
the war Mr. Sainsbury held a commis 
sion in the United States Flying Corps. 








Chevrolet Motor Company 
Changes Agency 
The Campbell-Ewald Company aares 
tising agency, Detroit, has secured 
account of the Chevrolet Motor Com: 
pany, New York. 


Death of Mrs. Allen N. Drake 


wits, of the 
can 





Mrs. Allen N. Drake 
vice-president of the Wylie B 
Advertising Agetcy, died March 7 
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What England Wants 


Some Specific Instances 
of American Opportunities 


I have been asked what goods of American manufacture are 
most likely to meet with a demand in this country. It is easier to 
answer a definite question as to a particular product. So general 
an enquiry as this demands a general answer. 


Almost any kind of labelled or canned food products would find 
a ready sale. Goods of the Heinz kind would sell well, also 
canned peaches, apricots, salmon, etc. Succotash and some things 
we don’t know on this side could be introduced. 


Motor scooters are a novelty here. One of our M. P.’s has set 
the pace and there is a splendid opportunity for a live manufac- 
turer to introduce this line of goods. 


We have been buying most of our pianos from Germany; but 
our own makers are speeding up in this trade. Chickering, 
Sohmer, Steinway—any good make would sell well if properly 
advertised. 


Some American Corsets have a good hold here, but there is 
plenty of room for another well-advertised article in this line. 


Chiclets are doing well. There is an opening for American 
Candies and Chocolates. We might even take to popcorn and 
peanut brittle. 


A branded cigar at a moderate price would go well, in spite of 
our heavy duties. 


American boots are liked, but there are few that are adver- 
tised to any extent. 


Rubber shoes—goloshes we call them—are but little known, 
though we have plenty of rubber-shoe weather. 


Then you have kitchen cabinets and many other ingenious 
household labour-saving devices that we know nothing about 
and only want to know to buy. 


Some of your postal correspondence institutions could do well, 
in spite of the distance. 


These are just a few hints, but any specific enquiries will have 
a frank answer based on expert knowledge and full investiga- 
tion. Please send full particulars with your enquiry. I would 
like to give as complete and detailed an answer as possible. 


W. S. CRAWFORD, Ltd. 


Advertisers’ Agents and Consultants 


Craven House, Kingsway 
- LONDON ENGLAND 
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Moved U 


The Advertising Conventi 


In announcing a change in the dates of the 1919 convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, The Advertising 
Club of New Orleans feels that some explanation is due thos 
readers of this magazine who have made their plans for the od 
dates in October. Here’s the reason—Shreveport, our sister city 
whose Advertising Club has attended the last five conventions, 
and whose co-operation and interest in advertising club work has 


c 
| 
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Your President and Your 
Been on the Ground 
Mr. D’Arcy Says— 


“I have no hesitation in saying that I look for a remarkable convention in 
September—one that is going to be unique in many ways—one that is going 
to differ materially from any we have ever held. It comes, unless the world 
is turned topsy-turvy, between now and September 21st, at a most opportune 
time and the delegates, men or women, who are fortunate enough to attend 
will return home with a lasting impression and a better appreciation of what 
this American continent is proud to claim as its most cosmopolitan city. 

















“Speaking for the Association, if I am privileged to make a mental vote all 
over the country, we are sold on what New Orleans has done to date and what 
they will deliver—and we will do our part to help you.”’ 
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So, that’s what they think of the start we've made—the wa 
we've taken hold—and the appreciation of the responsibilities that 
rest upon us. Je’ll be ready for you—ready in every way~ 


The Advertising 
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rst Vice-President—Have 
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New Orleans, Sept. 21-27 


ys been 100%—during the last week in October stages the 
isiana State Fair. 

is conflict in dates was unfortunate—and as the Fair Board 
unable to switch their dates, because of other fairs pre- 
ng and following—the directors of the New Orleans club, with 
sanction of the national body, moved up a month. Please 
this note right now—and remember that the good things 
simply being brought a month nearer to you. 





r. Pratt Says— 











“The factors making for success in the city entertaining the convention are 
individuality, comfort in housing and accessibility of hotels to sessions quarters. 
ese three things New Orleans has. One hundred per cent appreciation upon 


the part of city officials, newspapers and local advertising men of what the 


Convention can do for the city, insures the necessary cooperation and hard 
work in preparation. This appreciation President D’Arcy and I found on every 
hand in New Orleans. New Orleans has ample hotels to house the crowds in 
comfort and it has the historical atmosphere which will appeal to the imagina- 
tion of every visitor. The magnificent homes of St. Charles Avenue with their 
even more beautiful settings will impress every visitor with your tremendous 
present commercial prosperity. Visitors will have every opportunity to study the 
future possibilities of the great gateway of the South.” 
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m the time you step off the train till we see you safely aboard 


and homeward bourd. Remember the 1919 Convention 
n—-New Orleans—New Ideas—New Opportunities. 


of New Orleans 
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When he gets up from his 
bed is he going to return to 
his former careless, health- 
neglectful life— 
Or is he going to resolve to 
look after his body and to 
build it strong against the 
ravages of diseases such as influenza, grippe, etc., that prey 
upon the men and women of lowered vitality and re- 
sistance. 
Our circulation records will give you the answer. 
We printed: 
140,000 copies of January PHYSICAL CULTURE 
162,000 copies of February PHYSICAL CULTURE 
180,000 copies of March PHYSICAL CULTURE 
200,000 copies of April PHYSICAL CULTURE 
As a result of the War and the Influenza Epidemic, the 
health-consciousness of the Nation has been aroused. 


And PHYSICAL CULTURE, the magazine of health, 
is the source to which the public is instinctively turning 
for counsel and advice. 

Here is reader-interest circulation of 100% calibre. 


Ask the advertiser who uses it. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTU 





119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 
Western Representative New England Representative 
Cuartes H. SHattuck Merz B. Hayes 


770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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What Are Initial Letters For? 


A Long Heading May Be Set in the Type of the Body of the Ad, If 
a Pleasing Initial Is Used—Unusual Examples 


By Gilbert 


E morning recently’ the 

Weber and Heilbroner adver- 
tisement shown herewith met my 
eye and I felt somewhat as Long- 
fellow must have felt when he 
wrote the fourth stanza of the 
“Golden Legend”: 


There, now, is an initial letter! 
Saint Ulric himself never made a bet- 


ter! 
Finished down to the leaf and 


P. Farrar 


beginning of the advertisement. 

It took some very wise judg- . 
ment to see that two lines of-° 
reading matter, standing alone be- 
fore the trade-mark cut in this 
advertisement would cause an in- 
itial to look lost at the side of 
these two lines. 

There is no mechanical reason 











the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the pea- 
cock’s tail! 


There is a certain grace 
and “swing” to this initial 
in the Weber and Heil- | 
broner advertisement that 
is certainly attractive. 

Some advertising men | 
will immediately say this 
initial is too large. It 
may be for some adver- }} 
tisements, but not as it 
is used. 

If this advertisement 
had-a headline then, with 
all its beauty, this initial 
would not be good taste. 
Why? Because an initial | 
as large as this would 
draw attention away from 
the heading. 

For an advertisement 
without a headline it is 
hard for an initial to be 
too large. 

_ The instances where an 
initial does not look well 
are those where the ad- 
vertisement has a two or 
three-line heading and 
then a large initial. The [| 
initial detracts from the \ 
attention value of the 
heading and the heading 
detracts from the beauty 
or power that resides 
initial, 

The Klearflax Rugs advertise- 
ment is the only advertisement 
that I have ever seen that used 
an initial in the lower part of 








in the 


the advertisement and not at the 
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Weber 4 Heilbroner 


Five Clithing Stores 
30 Broad 241 Broadway 1185 Broadway 
44th and Broadway 42d and Fifth Avenue 





NS 





ERITED success has 
marked the develop- 
ment of Weber & 
Heilbroner clothes. 








Well groomed men have 
recognized the accurate. in- 
terpretation of the Metro- 
politan style. ideal. 


And have approved the strict 
adherence to quality stand- 
ards of the first order. 

This announcement deals with 


an added, but temporary, advan- 
tage. 


And concerns a price revision of 


practically our entire stock of 
suits and overcoats 


$24.50 to $59.50 











AN INITIAL LETTER THAT PERFORMS ITS MISSION 


why a two-line initial could not 
have been used at the beginning 
of the paragraph just below the 
Klearflax trade-mark, but the 
elimination of the intial at the 
beginning of this paragraph makes 
the initial in the bottom portion 
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of the advertisement more attrac- 
tive, novel and effective. 

The more I see of advertise- 
ments which have an initial at 
the beginning of every paragraph 
the more I realize how really fine 
is the art of elimination. 

Initials are simply an adjunct 
to advertisements. They furnish 
an opportunity to put a spot of 
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Simplicity and economy are combined with a 


aich and irresistible charm of color in 


KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 
POR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 
There's a luxury about them out of all 


to their price and sturdy weari ity. 
solid tones only, they Dow og bys 


< 
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with beauty undiminished. 


Ss SS 


cent-women workers release men for 
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rag for every room in the house 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 213 FIFTH AVENUE 
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very shades and 
colors that you want to make your home develop 
new attraction. And always there's the tried and 
tested stamina of linen—the thickest you have ever 
seen—to make them survive the passing of years 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 


| Genres = Linen Rugs save wool and cot- 
ton needed for war. They are made of American 
grown flax which no government need requires. They 
are made in a waterpowered factory where eighi 


ighty per 


You can get Kiearflax Linea Rug 

‘ Bisck, Blee, Green, 

Rese, and Natural 

‘ar-time, all-cime i all mtandard mses and any 
length. 


Send t our Duluth office for ‘‘ The Rag and the Coler Scheme. "* 
‘This free 6-page book explains how to plan any mom. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 


ERS’ INK uses initials at the be- 
ginning of articles. 

Many advertising men never 
realize, until it is brought to their 
attention, that Printers’ INx arti- 
cles really carry initial letters. 

That is a proper way to use 
initials when an advertisement has 
a heading. The initial dresses up 
the advertisement, gives the reader 
a starting point, and 
is withal inconspicu- 
ous. If it is too con- 
spicuous it injures the 
effect of the heading. 

There is another 
point that has to do 
with the proper use 
of initials: when type 
initials are used the 
initial should be the 
same style type as the 
body of the advertise- 
ment. 

This may seem 
trite. Yet, I have seen 
many otherwise good- 
looking advertise. 
ments spoiled by using 
the ecclesiastical Old 
English heavy initial 
with a light-face body 
type. Granted that 
the Old Engiish se- 
ries is very beautiful, 
nevertheless, its ir- 
regular make-up and 
its black tone make 
it very difficult to 
have it seem “put” in 
an advertisement. 

You may have ob- 
served an entire ad- 
vertisement set in the 
medium-toned Book- 
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UNUSUAL USE OF INITIAL LETTER IN LOWER HALF OF PAGE man and with the 


color into a mass of monotone 
reading matter. 

This doesn’t mean that because 
an advertisement has a heading 
it should not have an initial. But 
when an advertisement has both 
a heading and an initial coming 
right under the heading the initial 
should be of a height that is not 
more than the height of the first 
two lines of the paragraph with 
which the initial is used. Note 
the initial in the Klearflax adver- 
tisement. Also note how Prtnt- 








light-toned Caslon 
Old Style initial. Such composi- 
tions make it impossible to avoid 
the appearance of inharmony, 
cause the initial to be conspicuous 
and draw attention away from 
the heading. 

But the real place for leeway 
and art is when the advertisement 
has no heading—when the picture 
and the copy are such that the 
writer knows that if he can get 
the reader to start reading he will 
not stop until the end of the copy 
is reached. 
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’ Still Another 
Te" = Evidence of How 


“ING-RICH” 


Porcelain 
Enameled 
SIGNS 


Are Serving 
Users as Well 
as the Buy- 
ing Public 


Why do so many nationally-known concerns select “ING- 
RICH” Porcelain Enameled Signs in preference to all others? 


The answer is simple. First, because they're more conspic- 
uous—they’ve got that exclusive, dominating, attention- 
pulling character, and second, they retain their brilliancy 
longer—hence they’re more economical. 


Why don’t you cash in on these proved quali- 
ties? Just write us your requirements—and 
the wording. A completed sign will be submit- 
ted for your approval without obligation. It’s 
only fair to yourself to make this comparison. 


The Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 


College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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The National Magazine of Motoring 


announces the 


‘ appointment of 


Edward C. Wright 


as 





Business Manager 


New York 
March 17th, 1919 
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If the reader did no more than 
read the first paragraph of the 
Weber and Heilbroner advertise. 
ment, the advertisement would be 
worth the money. In fact, the 
first paragraph of this advertise- 
ment is, in reality, the heading of 
the advertisement. 

Here, then, is a suggestion for 
the writer whose copy demands a 
long heading. Instead of con- 
densing the message until all the 
red blood has been squeezed out, 
use the long heading ; but use it as 
the first paragraph and have a 
real attractive initial for this first 
paragraph. 

Lining the bottom of the initial 
with the bottom of the first line 
in the first paragraph is a style 
that is being used more and more. 

Such a style breaks up the 
squareness of the square para- 
graph and gives relief to the eye. 

This style is sometimes used 
with an italic initial instead of 
an upright letter and this, too, is 
pleasing. The graceful slope of 
the one italic letter is attractive. 

Now and then one of those in- 
itials may be seen that are han- 
dled as in days of yore. That is, 
the writer wants a large initial 
and the printer hasn’t one quite 
as large as specified, so the printer 
uses the largest one he has and 
then puts this in a box of rule. 

Such an initial always looks lost, 
because the top of the box lining 
with the top of the first line 
throws the top of the initial too 
low for the eye to connect it as 
a part of the rest of the copy. 

One more point: Always have 
the body matter hug the initial 
close on the top and side as it 
does in the Klearflax advertise- 
ment. So many initials look lost 
and disconnected because most 
compositors have an idea that the 
second line should not be so close 
to the initial as the first line 
Why? I have never found out 
They don’t like to hug the initial 
on the bottom because it means 
cutting off the shoulder of metal 
on the bottom of the initial. It 


Practically means spoiling this 
letter. But what is a spoiled let- 
ter, more or less, to getting an 


attractive effect? 
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Ask for 
work you 
ested in 









“When Seegnde 


Catalogs Broadsides 
Folders Circulars 


When you want them—right— 
right away—at the right price. 
Then write, wire or phone 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘ Good Printing Quick!” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


Rely on K-L Service—as 
many of the largest nation- 
al advertisers are doing 
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“Sig-No-Graph Selling Points’ 
No. 4 





Help your dealer increase his 
window sales by installing a 
Sig-No-Graph in his window 
with your merchandise. 


Write for booklet, “Sig- 
No-Graph Selling Points.” 


™SIGN*GANH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


“Ask W. C. D'Arcy, President, 4% 
Advertising Company, St. Lowis, M 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


Right hand man for President 
or other executive. 





Man, not yet 30, a university 
graduate, abandoned a 
law practice in a Western Me- 
tropolis, to enlist in the Service 
as a private, earning promotion 
through the ranks to a Cap- 
taincy in Personnel Section, 
having the handling, classifying, 
organizing and placing of thou- 
sands of men in the field. A 
connection is sought in Greater 
New York. 


who 


Conservative as a result of his 
legal training, he is young 
enough to have energy, initiative 
and progressiveness, experienced 
enough to shoulder responsibil- 
ity and discharge it with prompt- 
ness and efficiency. and pliable 
enough to be moulded. 


He believes in doing a day’s 
work without regard to day- 
light saving. 


He wants to associate himself as 
the assistant to a big man, that 
needs assistance and who will 
appreciate real helpfulness. Ed- 
ucation and temperament such 
as to make his usefulness applic- 
able to a comprehensive scope of 
businesses. 


His services can be obtained for 
$350 per month until his actual 
value is demonstrated. 


For interview address ““T. F.,” 
Box 81, Printers’ Ink. 
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Operating 
Under a Profit-Sharing 
Plan 





A List of Books on Profit-Sharing 
—Companies That Have a Sys- 
tem Now Working — Increased 
Interest in This Subject, Due to 
Greater Thought Being Given 
Employees’ Welfare 





Messencer & Sicnat Co. 
LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont., March 7, 1919. 
Editer of Printers’ Ink: 

For some four or five years we have 
had in operation for the benefit of our 
employees a profit-sharing plan. We are 
not altogether satisfied with some of 
its features, and would like to secure 
as much information as possible on the 
general subject of profit-sharing systems. 

As I cannot find any magazine ar- 
ticles of recent date covering the sub- 
ject in detail, it occurred to me that 
a great many of your subscribers would 
probably be interested, as we are, in 
the features of various profit-sharing 
plans, employees’ benefit funds, etc. In 
view of the general unsettled labor con- 
ditions, such plans and employees’ wel- 
fare work will probably have a great 
deal of consideration by corporation ex- 
ecutives in the immediate future. 

Any information with which you can 
supply me on the subject will be greatly 
appreciated. 


DomINIoNn 


S. B. McMicnaet, 
General Manager. 


HE general subject of profit 
sharing is one which seems 
to be receiving the attention of 
an increasing number of com- 
panies at the present time. 
Almost every week some new 
corporation announces a plan, so 
that the original list of plants 
which have employed various sys- 
tems has been greatly increased. 
A very comprehensive book on 
the subject, giving plans in detail 
and their results in actual opera- 
tion is “Profit Sharing.” a col- 
laboration by Burnet, Dennison, 
Gay, Heilman and Kendall, pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. A bul- 
letin published by the United 
States Department of Labor on 
the subject, called “Profit Shar- 
ing,” Whole No. 208, 1917, con- 
tains a complete list of references 
to books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles. “Profit Sharing by 
American Employers,” issued by 
the Welfare Department of the 
National Civic Federation, New 
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For Six Months, Aver- 
age over 23,600 


The Official A. B. C. 
Audit gave the daily 
JOURNAL an average 
circulation for six months 
ending October Ist of 
23,634, which is by far 
the largest daily circu- 
lation of any Mont- 
gomery newspaper, ac- 
cording to the latest 
available official figures. 
The circulation of the 
JOURNAL for some 
months since the audit has 
shown several thousand 
daily average increase. 





Montgomery Journal Circulation 


The Journal’s Large 
R. F. D. Circulation 


The direct mail circulation of 
the JOURNAL to R. F. D 
subscribers is the largest of 
any Alabama newspaper. The 
direct mail Rural circulation 
is conceded by merchandising 
experts to represent a greater 
value per subscriber to local 
and national advertisers than 
agency mail circulation. The 
wealthy Alabama farmer 
presents to advertisers a live 
prospective purchaser of 
every commodity now used by 
the man of means in the city 
which he has heretofore de- 
nied himself until such time 
as his financial independence 
was assured. 








City Circulation - - 
Suburban and Country Circulation ] 5,524 


Total - - - - - - = = - 23,634 


JOURNAL led 2nd paper.over 2,600 City circulation 
and over 2,000 country circulation. 


In towns where as many as 25 or more copies are circu- 
lated, the daily JOURNAL led 2nd paper by over 4,000. 


8,110 








ALABAMA’S CROP PRODUCTION 


For 1918 AMOUNTED TO THE STUPENDOUS SUM 
OF $366,667,000, an INCREASE OVER THE 1916 crop 
production of $232,000,000, or 151 per cent. 

To the above figures must be added Live Stock Products, 
which last year totaled millions of dollars. . 
Alabama territory is specially inviting for advertising the 
goods people buy. All they need is an invitation through 


their favorite paper. 


The Montgomery Journal, Montgomery, Alabama 
JOHN M. BRANHAM, Foreign Representative 


Mallers Building 
Chicago 
Kresge Building 
Detroit 


Brunswick Building 
New York 


Candler Building 
Atlanta, Ga 
Chemica] Building 
St. Louis 
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Tt is announced that the Snellen- 
burg Clothing Co, of Philadelphia, 
will put forth the largest national 
advertising ever undertak- 
en for boys’ clothing. This will in- 
clude a page every other week, from 
next August to December inclusive, 
tm the “Saturday Evening Post,” as 
well as a wealth of newspaper, trade 
paper and direct to the dealer pub- 
licity, which will introduce many in- 
novations and illustrative and typo- 
graphical treatment. 

While the advertising of men’s 
clothing to the consumér has deen 
carried on for years with great orig- 
inality and tremendous, effectiveness, 
the advertising of boys’ clothing has 
lagged far behind. Some magazine 
advertising, limited as to space and 
frequency, has been done, but tho 
industry, as a whole, has shown less 
advancement in a broad gauged way 
than those interested would like to 
see. The Snellenburg Clothing Co. 
bell this will do for 
the boys’ clothing industry what 
other well known houses have done 
for young men’s clothes. 
idea Endorsed by American Posture 

League. 





The “Right-Posture” idea for boys 
is @ patented construction in the 
back of the coat, which serves as a 
reminder to boys to “straighten up.” 
Its presence in no -wise changes the 
appearance garment, but 
rather enhances its smartness. 
The idea 





| catty sacs Record, Tes 
PUBLICITY 
Snellenburg Clothing Company Will Launch a National Advertising 
Campaign for “Right Posture” Boys’ Clothes 





}doubtedly will make the campaign 


}notable one in the annals of apparel 





years and wif work with the Snei 
Caeere Clothing Co. wo the fullest 
degree. in coeperative publicity. 


The yp woemncngy Clothing Co. will 
largely increase its staff of salesmer 
to ~ 4 care ot rapidly increasing 
business, and it invites applications 
from all those of prov ‘ord. 
George R. Bookman, of the company 
will be at the New York office in the 
Fifth Avenue Building today and 
tomorrow to arrange for interviews. 

The company also invites all wool- 
en manufacturers to submit samples 
of fabrics especially suitable for 
“Right-Posture” clothes. 


Sherman & oe Handling Pub- 
scity. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., will han- 
die the entire advertising of the 
Snellenburg Clothing Co, and the 
copy will be written by Alfred Ste- 
phen Bryan. Myr. Bryan is one of 
that smal! coterie of brilliant writers 
who might be regarded as “aces” in 
their profession. 

His reputation as a fashion writer 
under the pen name of “Beaunash’”; 
his intimate understanding of fab- 
rics and processes, and his excep- 
tional aptitude for condensed thought 
and concentrated expression, un- 


of the Snelienburg Clothing Co. a 


advertising. 








Sherman & Bryan, Inc. believe 
that a firm foundation of trade pa-; 
per advertising is indispensable to 
lend substantiality to national ad- 
vertising. Therefore, “Right-Pos 
ture” Clothes will be continuously 
advertised to the ‘retailer in large 





he j<pace in the best known journals of ; 
the trade. 





SHERMAN & BRYAN 


Sneorporated 


ADVERTISING 
79 Difth Svenue 


New York 
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York, is another. “New Ideals in 
Business,” by Ida Tarbell, pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, 
contains some interesting exam- 
ples. “Industry and Humanity,” 
by McKenzie King, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains 
much of value. 

Some of the better known profit 
sharing plans and the companies 
operating them follow: 

The Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O., for some time 
has used a stock distribution plan 
in which a bonus form of credit 
on the purchase price of stock is 
a feature. A complete statement 
of their plan is contained in an 
article elsewhere in this issue. 

The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has a stock purchase plan. 

The plan of The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company includes repre- 
sentation of the employees in the 
policy of the business and is pub- 
lished in full in a pamphlet issued 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., en- 
titled, “Representation in In- 
dustry.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chica- 
go, and The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, of New York, have 
both recently issued booklets to 
their stockholders giving in detail 
employees’ profit sharing plans. 
The former company obligates it- 
self to contribute five per cent of 
its net earnings without deduc- 
tion of dividends to stockholders 
to the employees’ profit-sharing 
fund, the employee to deposit: five 
per cent of his salary, in no case 
more than $150 a year. 


SEARS ROEBUCK SATISFIED 


_Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears - Roebuck, said recently: 
“We are very happy over the 
results of this profit sharing, not 
only by reason of its obvious suc- 
cess, but because of the independ- 
ent position it gives the em- 
ployee.” 

The total contribution of the 
corporation amounted to $2,355,824 
for the period of two and one- 
half years. The employees have 
paid in the same time $656,229 to 
the fund. 

The Dennison Mfg. Company, 
of Framingham, Mass.. has had 
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a profit sharing plan for several 


years. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
divides profits with its employees. 

The Studebaker Company main- 
tains a profit- -sharing plan with 
varying systems of award for the 
different groups of employees. 
The Solvay Process Company, of 
Solvay, N. Y., has a graded bonus 
system. 

In the retail field, the Wool- 
worth stores have a profit-sharing 
plan for their branch managers. 

The Benoit Clothing Company, 
operating a chain of stores in New 
England, and The McCrory 
Stores, of New York, are also 
among the retailers who have 
adopted profit-sharing plans. 

The above are only a few of 
the companies that have profit- 
sharing systems of merit. It is 
believed that any one of the con- 
cerns would be glad to give other 
business men the benefit of their 
experience in this matter of so 
great interest and importance to 
the country.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 




















Poster Men Meet in New York 


The directors of the Poster Adver 
tisin Association, New York, held a 
two-days’ session at the Waldorf-Asto. 
ria last week. Addresses were made 
by K. H. Fulton, president of the 
Poster Advertising Company; Allen 
Frost, of Chicago; Hartwell 7 
of Canada; Irving Bromiley, the 
oO. J. Gude Com pany; Thomas Veen, 
of ‘California; A. De Mont! uzin, of 
the Poster Advertising Company, and 
George L. Sullivan, of the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Sullivan advocated the use of 
better posters and better type display. 
The owners of private estates, he stated, 
have asked the Fisk company to erect 
boards on their grounds showing the 
Maxwell Parrish posters. 

There was a general discussion upon 
the subject of making paint and poster 
boards uniform in size, but no definite 
action was taken. 





Better Business Bureau to 
Expand 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
in co-operation with the Better Business 
Bureau, has perfected plans for greatly 
enlarging the activities of the latter or 

nization. The Bureau has employed 

. J. Brennan, a local attorney, as per 
manent manager and secretary. 














RARE 
MANUFACTURING 
OPPORTUNITY 


A New Jersey Corporation controls and has developed 
to a high state of perfection, at a cost of over $200,000, 
a very superior type of gasolene motor for passenger 
This motor has been pri- 
vately demonstrated under the severest tests to various 
American and European engineers who endorse it as 
the greatest motor ever developed. It is now desired 
to enter into an equitable production contract with 
some high-class manufacturing and sales organization 
that will push the business aggressively through na- 
tional advertising and otherwise. Permanent control 
could be obtained by the right men. A very wide mar- 
ket for this motor is definitely assured, with earning 
potentialities of millions of dollars per annum. Fur- 
ther information will be furnished in confidence to 
those who will state their business connections. 
“N. C.,” Box 85, Printers’ Ink. 


and heavy duty vehicles. 
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POINTS ON 
MERCHANDISING 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 
THROUGH 
DEPARTMENT STORES 










Second Edition 
Now Ready 


Send for This New Book 


WM. FILENE’S SONS CoO., MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
“It is quite a treat to find anything written “Your little book, on department stores 
<< statement ot the cituetice oo it exieto thet 1 
h ave ever seen. 
Frank A. Black, Publicity Manager. R. A. Brown, Advertising Manager. 


executives of manufacturing 

companies interested in sell- 
ing advertised products through de- 
partment stores are invited to send 
for the little book here illustrated. 
Itis being distributed without charge, 
and it has been praised by men who 
know. 


We can serve very competently a 
few more manufacturers with special 
interest in selling department stores. 


Mf ‘executives of manuface and 


J.H.CROSS CO. 


General Advertising Agency 
214 South 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Motor Truck 
Advertising Men— 


Farmers constitute at least 60% of 


the truck buyers for 1919-20. 


Get ready to secure your share of 
this profitable business. 


More than 40,000 progressive business 
farmers—ripe prospects for motor 
trucks—read Power Farming monthly. 


The dealers—5200 of them—who sell 
the trucks to farmers read ‘‘Power 


Farming Dealer’’ faithfully. 


Write for booklet ‘‘Selling the Motor 
Truck as Power Farming Equipment’’ 





Big Business on the Farm 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 
Established 1892 
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Is There Anything that Advertising 
Cannot Dor. 


What Advertising Really Does Is to Influence Action—Not Necessarily 
for the Purpose of Selling Anything 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


NTELLIGENTLY observed, 

advertising is a good deal more 
than an operation to sell goods. 
Even among commercial advertis- 
ers distinctively, it is constantly 
used for more subtle purposes, of 
which one is what is called in 
America, “keeping consumers 
sold,” and there are many others. 
But in reality, advertising is first 
and foremost a mode of influenc- 
ing people’s thought and actions. 
They may buy something in con- 
sequence: but they may act in all 
sorts of other ways. During the 
war, advertising was used for a 
great many purposes: it had be- 
gun to be used for one remarkable 
purpose when anyone who thought 
war likely would have been put in 
the asylum. 

On a morning in September, 
1913, His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for War was trying to con- 
vince a friend of his own ability 
to make the Walton Heath Golf 
Course in five strokes better than 
bogey. Between holes, he told 
something about his work. Every- 
thing was peaceful, except when 
somebody foozled his ball. Either 
of the two men would about as 
soon have expected to be at war 
with the moon as with Germany. 
Colonel (now General) Seley 
merely complained that erilistment 
was rather slow. There is always 
a little wastage in a standing army 
—just enough to keep the recruit- 
ing sergeants on the job. The 
War Office was spending a little 
over ten dollars a recruit, and not 
getting enough at the price. 

The second man, Mr. (now 
Sir) Hedley Le Bas, holed out 
and then said, “Why don’t you ad- 
vertise for men?” “We do,” said 
the War Secretary. “You don’t. 
You put up a few boards outside 


Police stations and send out Re- 
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cruiting Sergeants with ribbons 
on their caps. What you want ‘ts 
newspaper advertising and a pam- 
phlet about the advantages of 
military life. If I tried to sell 
books the way you try to sell the 
army, I should starve.” 

Sir Hedley Le Bas is chairman” 
of the Caxton Publishing Com- 
pany, selling books by the instai- 
ment plan. What he does not 
know about getting the signature 
on the little dotted line isn’t 
knowledge. 

“You'd better come along with 
me and tell the War Office about 
it,” said Col. Seley. The result 
was a very short series of full- 
page advertisements, with a 
coupon, offering a booklet got up 
by Mr. Le Bas—I helped him 
write it, incidentally. And the re- 
sult of the booklet was that the 
army got all the men in a month 
that it would normally have want- 
ed in six months and got them at 
an advertising cost of about two 
dollars and a half instead of the 
ten that they cost under the old 
system. 


WHEN WAR CAME 


That spring, Sir Edward Car- 
son, then a minister of the crown, 
was organizing an army in Ulster 
to resist Home Rule. The Ger- 
man secretary of legation, Von 
Kuhlmann, went over to see it. 

In August Germany started the 
war. Next day, the War Office 
sent for Mr. Le Bas, who formed 
a volunteer committee to advertise 
for recruits. 

Kitchener’s Army was raised by 
advertising, and everyone knows 
what Kitchener’s Army did. The 
Govefnment was thoroughly con- 
verted to advertising by this time. 
Sir Hedley Le Bas, who did more 
than any other man to convert it, 
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organized the advertising of the 
first, largely successful War Loan, 
which raised $4,500,000,000 at 4% 
per cent in three weeks, and the 
record “want” ad campaign which 
used space up to half a page to 
get men and women munition 
workers. Advertising did quite a 
number of relatively inconspicu- 
ous things, too, such as cutting out 
waste of gasoline, the early “Eat 
less Bread” campaign, and so 
forth. These are examples of ad- 
vertising with other objects than 
selling goods. 

There are plenty more. Kodak 
advertising, in this country at 
least, does not aim at selling 
cameras. It aims at making peo- 
ple use their cameras. Supplies 
are the big end of the business, 
and Kodak supplies are never di- 
rectly advertised, except in a few 
technical papers. Kodak Limited 
advertised with other photographic 
manufacturers in 1916, asking peo- 
ple who had cameras to make 
snapshots of soldiers’ families to 
send to the front. No direct sell- 
ing effort was included in that. 
Of course people did use more 
cameras and more supplies. 

The concern that controls most 
of London’s passenger traffic ad- 
vertises continuously, not only 
“Safety First,” as already de- 
scribed in Printers’ Ink, but also 
the right use of underground 
trains, street cars, omnibuses, etc. 
—to let the people off before try- 
ing to get in, to move up to the 
front end when there are strap- 
hangers, to travel in the less 
crowded hours if you can. That 
isn’t selling: it is service. 


ADVERTISING AND RATE EXCHANGE 


Similarly, a great mass of un- 
displayed advertising was pub- 
lished during the war to reduce 
the cost of munitions and food. 
Britain was importing great quan- 
tities, exporting very little. Con- 
sequently the rate of exchange 
was unfavorable. A _ sovereign 
bought less than it ought to buy. 
That is only another way of say- 
ing that prices were too high. 

Nothing much could be done to 
stimulate exports: we had not the 
labor to manufacture them. But 


many millions of foreign securities 
were held by British subjects, If 
the Government could get control 
of these securities, it could use 
them to raise money for the pur- 
chase of goods at their value in 
the country of issue. The conse. 
quence would be that munitions 
and foodstuffs could be bought on 
better terms. Advertisements 
consisting of lists in very small 
type of securities that the Govern- 
ment wanted, invited people to 
turn over the scrip to the nation, 
which guaranteed the interest. 
These people were not being asked 
to buy anything. They were mere- 
ly asked to act in a certain way 
to help win the war. The fact of 
a thing being printed in very small 
type does not prevent its being 
read—a fact which some advertis- 
ers forget. 


DONATED SPACE NOT ASKED 


Newspapers received pay at the 
regular commercial rate for all 
these Government advertisements. 
They were not asked to donate 
space. Rightly or wrongly it was 
not the policy of the Government 
to get the advertising free. But 
the Government did not allow it- 
self to be overcharged. Prior to 
the Le Bas era, newspapers got a 
special rate for what was called 
“Official” business, the advertise- 
ments being all classified stuff. 
Bold display had never been used. 
Some papers tried to hold out for 
the official rate when display in 
double columns and full pages 
came along: but they did not get 
it. As the total expenditure on 
the recruiting campaign alone was 
about £150,000 and on the first 
War Loan £40,000, to say nothing 
of all the other war advertising, it 
is easy to see that a great deal of 
money was saved. Advertisers 
were invited to include a War 
Bond appeal in their advertising 
during a special drive a year ago, 
and they did it, as I described 
Printers’ INK at the time: but the 
rest of the War Board advertising 
has been paid for, and it only cost 
a fraction of one per cent on the 
amount subscribed. 

During the war, a committee of 
business men, impressed by the 
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The 


Religious Press 





the oldest, the most substantial, the 
most enduring type of national me- 
dium— 


Never so potent in its editorial in- 
fluence—never so efficient a vehicle for 
a worthy business message as right 
now. 





Never so clean—never so keen—never 
so alive and responsive to the needs of 
modern publicity— 


Audited circulations — unbreakable 
rates—strictly censored copy only—a 
veritably virgin field— 


Six thousand or six million—sectional 
or national— 


Business invited from duly recognized 
agencies only— 








—unlike other periodicals, the Religious Press, 
as a class, has not asked advertisers to pay 
increased production costs by rate advance 
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A New One 
—The XTRA 
Sample Book 
of Dexter's 
Princess. 


@ Full of suggestions that every user of catalogs 
and booklets will welcome, the latest Princess 
Sample Book is an unusually distinctive produc- 
tion. Reproducing a series of the covers used on 
XTRA, the ‘“‘different’’ Dexter house organ, this 
book shows a wide range of cover treatments that 
will be found delightfully suggestive of new ideas 
for your own particular requirements. 


@That Princess Covers have unlimited artistic possibilities, 
as well as splendidly practical printing and embossing quali- 
ties, is clearly demonstrated by this display. Princess Cover 
Paper is made in twelve rich, quiet colors and white. 


Send for an XTRA Sample Book and the latest number of 
XTRA itself. Peace prices now prevail on Princess Stock 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS 


Incorporated 


Windsor Locks - - Connecticut 



























loss of industrial efficiency caused 
by drink—and not by immoderate 
drinking alone—did extensive ad- 
yertising for what was called the 
“Strength of Britain” movement. 
The first week of the war, I sent 
a letter to The Times urging that 
as war always produced food- 
shortage, brewing and distilling 
ought to be stopped, for the sake 
of food conservation. The Times 
refused to publish my letter: but 
the “Strength of Britain” adver- 
tising was published. It showed, 
among other things, that even at 
the height of the U-boat attacks, 
more food was sunk in the brew- 
eries and distilleries than in the 
sea. 

This advertising said nothing 
about teetotalism. It merely 
argued that drink was risking the 
war. No man can say to what 
extent this advertising, through 
its influence on public opinion, 
and hence on Parliament, in- 
fluenced the restriction on brew- 
ing and the total stoppage of dis- 
tilling. It certainfy had some 
effect. One feature of it was a 
petition to Parliament signed by 
many thousands of people, with 
names of the most eminent auth- 
ors, men of science and of busi- 
ness, doctors, clergymen, generals, 
admirals, and others at the top. 

Just now a business group in 
Ireland is advertising vigorously 
to the newly enfranchised women- 
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O trade schedule | 
for an underwear 
or hosiery campaign 
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320 Broadway, New York 




















voters to down any candidate who 
is not pledged to insist on total 
prohibition for the period of de- 
mobilization at least. The argu- 
ment is that “when the boys come 
home” they will be offered drink, 
from the kindliest motives: but it 
will be a poor home-coming for 
those who spend their first night 
in a police cell. “Peace with 
honor,” the old Disraeli slogan, is 
utilized with great effect. A Lon- 
don advertising agency, Saward 
Baker & Co., is conducting this 
campaign. 

_ The constant resort of all bel- 
ligerent governments to advertis- 
ing for war purposes demonstrates 
in a public way what advertising 
men knew already—that reason- 





able, intelligent and sincere public- 
ity can do almost anything. The | 














{ Porcelain 
{ Enamel Signs 
are the kind a dealer | 
is glad to put up and 
H keep up. They look at- 
i tractive and retain that 





| 
| good appearance al- 
| most indefinitely. 
| You see, Pemco Signs 
\) are made of Armco 
| Iron and then coated 
with smooth porcelain 
enamel, baked on hard 
and fast. 
The _ possibilities of 
eye-catching effects are 
unlimited. Write for a 
sample sign. 





The Porcelain Enamel 


and Manufacturing Co. 
Baltimore, Md 


N. Y. Office, 41 Union Square 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Makes its appeal for 
your advertising on 
the basis of quality 
—not quantity. At 
25 cents per line for 
40,000 guaranteed 
it has proved pro- 
fitable to those who 
have tried it—repeat 
orders prove it. 
Pubteet nat ences 


L PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 
Represented in the East 
by S. M. GoLppere, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Represented in the West 
by Joun A. TENNEY, Morton Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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WANTED 


A Direct-by-Mail Adver- 
tising Creative Salesman, 
one who has the ability to 
lay out special advertising 
campaigns for customers, di- 
rect the illustrating of the 
same and write copy. One 
competent to fill the position 
of Director of Creative Pub- 
licity with our company. 
Address 


Union Bank Note Company 


Makers of the Best in 
Printing and Lithographing 


Kansas City, Mo. 











ages of the world were the Stone 
Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron 
Age. But the age in which we 
live is the age of Advertising. 
The lesson contained in what I 
have been describing is, that the 
public is ready to be advertised to 
in a reasonable way: there is no 
occasion for cheap sensationalism 
and smart-Alec catches. The 
plain truth will do the job. Let 
all of us remember this: so shall 
our advertisements contribute to 
the great cause of honest and use- 
ful advertising. 





Explaining the High Price of 
Coal 


The Brooklyn Coal Exchange recent- 
ly published an advertisement citin 
the factors that have caused the ad- 
vance in the price of coal since 1914. 
Up to the present time, it is stated, on 
coal bought at the mine there has been 
an average increase of $2.36, or 69 per 
cent a ton, over the prevailing price 
of 1914, which was $3.42. he in- 
creased cost to the consumer on this 
coal has been $3.65, or 54.9 per cent 
higher than the 1914 price. 

The oo? transportation charges 
show a big increase as compared with 
those existing in 1914. The freight rate 
for moving coal from the mines to tide- 
water has increased 30 cents, or 18.8 per 
cent aton. Harbor freight has advanced 
35 cents, or 233.3 per cent a ton. 
Wages of drivers, laborers, etc., have 
increased 123.1 per cent. Fodder, 
asoline, oil and the like have risen 
rom 50 per cent to 200 per cent. There 
is another item that must be taken into 
consideration which tends to lessen the 
profit of the retail dealer: screening, 
formerly done by the shipper at tide 
water, has been discontinued, thus in- 
creasing the loss in breakage. : 

According to statistics, the selling 
prices of industrial commodities show 
increases ranging from 50 per cent to 
250 per cent, whereas, in comparison, 
the advance in the price of coal, say 
the Brooklyn coal dealers, has been 
moderate. No drop, however, is an- 
ticipated during the summer months, 
and dealers expect an increased price 
this fall. 





E. S. Wadsworth Joins Thomas 
Agency 

The Thomas Advertising Service, 
Jacksonville, Florida, has added Ed- 
win S. Wadsworth to. its copy and 
plen_ staff ; 

Mr. Wadsworth was recently im 
business for himself as an advertising 
counselor. He _ has~ also been con 
nected with N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia; W. H. H. Hull & Co., Inc, 
New York, and the Morse International 
Agency, New York. 
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Fresh from the fighting forces 
“Over There” comes Duncan P. 
Macpherson to join the fight- 
ing force of the Tracy-Parry Co. 


We welcome him as do his 
many friends in the advertis- 
ing fraternity. 


And we're still looking for re- 
cruits—this time two of the 
best copy and service men we 
can find. 


If you can qualify, write us fully. 


TRACY-PARRY COMPANY 
Advertising ::: Philadelphia 
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Now Ready 
Standard Register Agency List 


Sold Separately for the First Time 


1,100 national and local advertising agencies—names, 
addresses and personnel. 


6,000 clients of 500 principal agencies—names, addresses 
and products. 


3,500 national advertisers who place their business direct— 
names and addresses. 


Names of agencies “recognized” by the A.N.P.A., “rec- 
ommended” by the P.P.A., and members of the A.A. of 
A.A. 


Revised and issued three times a year. 


Price $10, check with order, for the March, .July and 


November, 1919 issues. 


Every newspaper and periodical, every advertising agency 
or solicitor, everyone engaged in any publicity work, media 
or products—needs this very reliable and complete list. 
It is simply invaluable. Saves time, saves correspondence, 
saves money. , 


Order YOUR copy today. 


The above is part of the service rendered 
by the Standard Register of National Adver- 
tising. It can be secured in connection with 
our complete yearly service which is sold at 
$75, or it can be bought separatély at $10 
as above. Our service is now in its fourth 
year and is used by the leaders among the 
Agencies, Special representatives and Peri- 
odicals. Address inquiries and orders and 
make checks payable to 


National Register Publishing Co. 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York 
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Putting the Special Features of the 
Product Across 


How Mirro Aluminum Is Making Use of the “Still” Type of Illustration 


By E. B. Weiss 


EARS ago illustrations were 
limited to simple pictures of 
the product. As time went on, how- 
ever, advertisers discovered that 
something else was needed. For 
many reasons, among them the 
fact that the consumer did not 
know how to use the product, a 
new type of illustration was 
evolved. This portrayed the prod- 
uct in use. In recent years this 
form of illustration has become 
increasingly popular. Advertis- 
ers of new products, or products 
with the use of which the con- 
sumer is not familiar, have found 
it the quickest way of acquainting 
the public with the particular uses 
to which their article can be put. 
In some fields, however, the va- 
rious products are so well estab- 
lished, through advertising and 
long use, that the uses to which 
they can be put are standardized, 
and become a sort of second na- 
ture with the consumer. It is in 
such cases that the copy question, 
what shall be the keynote of the 
campaign, is a difficult one to 
solve. This state of affairs is par- 
ticularly true, for example, of the 
aluminum field. It should be in- 
teresting, therefore, to see how 
the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Company, of Manitowoc, 
Wis. manufacturer of Mirro 
Aluminum, is overcoming this 
very problem. 

When, in the summer of 1917, 
the company decided the time was 
ripe for advertising, the hunting 
for the proper keynote started. 
Aluminum ware has been on the 
market for many years. It is used 
in the same way and for the same 
purposes as other kitchen utensils 
have been for hundreds of years. 
Other manufacturers have been 
advertising the ware for some 
time, and it has been fairly well 
established as a household neces- 
sity. Following the trend of the 
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times, these manufacturers weré 
picturing the ware in use. Mirro 
advertising, however, was to be 
different. 

Let A. A. Gerpheide, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
tell of the development of the 


idea: 

“The ‘big idea’ which we are 
trying to put over so as to dis- 
tinguish and individualize our 
goods from the older and estab- 
lished brands on the market is 
that in addition to unusual dura- 
bility, Mirro Aluminum possesses 
features of construction—many of 
them exclusive — which mean 
greater convenience to the house- 
wife. 


FEATURES OF THE ILLUSTRATION 


“To do this effectively, our dia- 
grammed feature illustration was 
worked out. Not only does it 
bring the features out verv st 
ly, but the dark background im- 
proves the actual appearance of 
the utensil. It tends to push the 
article right off the page and we 
believe that it is the next best 
thing to seeing the article itself. 
The art work has had very care- 
ful attention and infinite pains 
have been taken in making the 
plates. 

“And from an interest-arousing 
standpoint, we believe—and nu- 
merous comments:and results sub- 
stantiate our beliefs—that our ad- 
vertisements are distinctive and 
unusual enough to differentiate 
them from all others. The feature 
lines and numerals have a curi- 
osity appeal and still they serve 
a big practical purpose as con- 
vincing definite arguments as to 
the advantages and suneriorities of 
Mirro Aluminum. You get right 
down to ‘honest to goodness’ facts 
—no general hit or miss state- 
ments here. There’s no question 
as to what the illustration sells 
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—it’s Mirro Aluminum and that 
only.” 

To be successful, this style of 
advertising must be based on 
something in the product of real 
value, or the campaign will fall 
down. Mere talk such as is used 
in advertising illustrating the ar- 
ticle in use will not convince peo- 
ple. Surrounding the goods with 
a halo of superlatives will not do. 
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Mirro Aluminum, it is claimed, 
possesses a number of qualities, 
several being exclusive features. 
The entire campaign is woven 
around these various points of 
excellence. It is in effect a sell- 
ing talk and a demonstration both 
in one. These features are 
brought out strikingly in the illus- 
trations by numerals connected 
by lines with the special points to 
whieh they relate. 














The. copy is merely 
an explanation of the 
numerals in the il- 
lustration. The fol- 
lowing piece of copy 
featuring a tea kettle 
explains how the il- 
lustration and the 
text are tied together. 

“Day in and day 
out, year in and year 
out, this big-hearted 
Mirro Tea Kettle wit- 
nesses the easier cook- 


“IRRO ing, the safer cooking, 





AuMinUM 


the brighter kitchen, 
and the saving of 
time and fuel that 


Mirro Christmas as ttem ae 


This Mirro Double Boiler Has Seven Distinctive Features 


What « wonderful start a piece or two of of grease and dirt 5 Rounded «iges in 
Misro Aluminum makes toward a kitchen sure easy and thorough cleaning (6) Famous 


A 
thet most truly reflects good housekeeping! — Mirro finish 


Mirro Aluminum, the 
kind that reflects good 


onune better - than Be. Se The same cover fits both upper and lower housekeeping. 
geod eet ond conan gee, ) ¥ Lt He is mighty me 
brigh' yy All this quabt, and beau! f is > ro 
and Highton many king tak NE a  eanans ak of his own ten Mir 
home has quietly longed for such na army, 2PPeafs on the bottom of every Mirro utensil distinctions that make 
‘She will dehgh' h advantages are Gusded na * know re . 4 - c 
fund in this Bevo Double Baller: fi) Holow getting tody's fealty tne shunionen him the joy of the 
steel handles do not becorne unduly heated ware, the happy culmination @ quarter k . ~} _ H a th » 
2) Handles come together so that com- “entry of quality aluminum cosnten by one itchen. ere ey 
plete utena can be lifted easly with one of the workd’s largest concerns in this field are: 
hand *(3 vedess, burn, ebonuzed C ‘ . 
nab @ on exclusive Mirro feature: ade tu ao, tte “ Highly et 
(4) Tightly rolied beads prevent lodgment everywhere at ordinary aluminum prices. (1 ) ighliy ebon- 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


OMIRRG 


FEATURES STARRED 


Unless the advertising is based on 
actual facts, the campaign will not 
have a solid foundation. 

In the advertising of aluminum 
ware this is especially true. If the 
housewife is not to be told of the 
special features claimed for the 
utensil, what is the use of this 
“still” form of advertising? The 
manufacturing company realized 
this and took pains to see that the 
product itself was right before ad- 
vertising was attempted 


ized sure grip, de- 
tachable handle. 


ALUMINUM “*(2) Handle ears 


Gener Housekeeping 


ALL THE TALKING POINTS BROUGHT OUT AND DISTINCTIVE 


are welded on — an 
exclusive Mirro fea- 
ture. 


(3) Spout welded 
on—no loosening—no 
dirt-catching joint. 

“(4) Slotted ears permit handle 
to be shifted to any desired posi- 
tion without coming in contact 
with siles of kettle. *(5) Rivetless, 
no-burn, ebonized knob—another 
exclusive feature. 

“(6) Quick-filling, easy-pouring 
spout. (7) Unusually wide base— 
quick heating and fuel saving. 
Also prevents flame from creeping 
up around the sides. 

“(8) Famous Mirro finish. (9) 
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Grasman, Stuchos 


CHICAGO 







MOVED TO THE STEVENS BUILDING 
Nineteenth Floor 
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Announce that 


Mr Sigurd Schou 


has been retained as 
pnp psn Schou brings 
to organization anim- 
timate knowledge of art 
as a painter, having studied 
under Andre Zorn and ex: 
hibited in the salons of- 
Europe and America. 

He is at the command 
of Grauman clients for 


Art in advertising. 
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Coe DePinne Press 


Does not solicit printing accounts on the 
basis of how much it can induce a client to spend for 
costly paper, expensive color effects, impressive size 
or large quantities. 4 Neither is its policy one of 
penny-saving, price-paring, take-the-job-away- 
from-a-competitor. @ Our clients, some of them 
held for over 40 years, prefer The DeVinne Press 
for its thorough dependability of service covering 
every essential detail from copy to mailing if desired, 
and know that they will not be charged more than 
the service is reasonably worth. 

q@ Interviews anywhere, and at Ope De Pinne Pree 



























any time, by appointment. Corre- JAMES W. BOTHWELL 
spondence invited. ro OS 
393-399 Lafayette St. 
Complete facilities for printing NEW YORK 


for all purposes 











WE VISUALIZE COPY 


UR special ability is to interpret 
your idea to the eye—to visualize 
with clearness and quality the es- 
sence of your message. 


Our artists, ISRAEL DOSKOW and 
GEORGE M. RICHARDS, are recognized 
experts in the co-ordination of copy, type 
and illustration, with many years’ experience 
in the advertising field and as Art Editors of 
Butterick Publications and Everybody's 
Magazine. Our business representative is 


ALMON HARRIS HORTON 
New York City 


1269 Broadway 


4) 

























Beautiful Colonial design. Also 
made in plain round style. *(10) 
All these qualities are assured by 
the Mirro trade-mark stamped 
into the bottom of every utensil. 

“And Mirro Aluminum with its 
many unusual features, is sold at 
a price that is truly moderate. The 
better dealers everywhere have 
iy 

An interesting twist is given to 
the copy in making it tie up with 
the life-like illustration. In line 
with the endeavor to make a liv- 
ing thing of the utensil, the text 
is worded so that the impression 
is made more real. The headline, 
“He Sings of Saving and of Many 
Other Mirro Advantages,” and 
the first three paragraphs show 
how this is done. 

It should be stated here that the 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Co. had been in existence a num- 
ber of years before the advertising 
started, During that time the line 
of utensils had increased rapidly, 
the present line being a rather 
long one. Another problem the 
advertising had to solve, therefore, 
was the best method of selling the 
“family of products.” 
-In practically every line of bus- 
iness the chief difficulty lies in 
making the first sale. All the 
forces of habit and inertia are 
working against the seller at that 
point. The problem is to bring 
the consumer to a decision to 
“give it a trial.” After that the 
merit of the goods must be de- 
—_ upon to sell the rest of the 
ine. 

What the company did, there- 
fore, was to go through its lists in 
search of several items that might 
quickly appeal to the average 
housewife. The plan was to ad- 
vertise them in such a way that 
although a different utensil was 
Pictured in each illustration the 
campaign would still be unified. 

natural question that arises at 
this time is why’ not pick out a 
single article and concentrate all 
the selling force on that? The 
company believes that the idea of 
spreading the advertising over 
several of the biggest sellers is 
the correct solution for the reason 
that if the housewife is not inter- 
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DO YOU SELL YOUR 
GOODS IN PACKAGES? 


If your dealers have stocked 
your packages or envelopes or 
cartons and kept them back on 
shelves or under counters, think 
over the big possibilities you’d 
open up to dealer and yourself 
in offering to sell those same 
goods in a specially, practically 
designed counter case. 


There is a merchandising and 
advertising way of differently 
developing each Counter-Case 
or Stand idea for you manu- 
facturers of notions, drug prep- 
arations, pencils, novelties, etc. 
who want to concentrate your 
advertising energy at the count- 
er, right with your goods. 


You cannot buy our idea unless 
it will sell your goods. 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising Signs-Window Display 
341-347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








For set up and 
folding paper 
boxes for your 


Canadian 


Trade 


consult us. We 
design, make and 
ship quickly and 
economically. 


RUDD 


Paper Box Co. Limited 
Toronto, Canada 














WANTED 


By large Chicago Agency 





ASSISTANT ART DIRECTOR 


A man with a “‘knack’’ for creating and 
making original advertising layouts and 
with the executive ability to purchase fin- 
ished drawings. We do not seek @ “‘hack’’ 
layout man who can produce only under 
the direction of others, but a man with 
initiative and imagination and an under- 
standing of advertising fundamentals as 
they relate to the “‘dress’’ of an adver- 
tisement. 


DESIGNER 


A high-class letter man, one who can 
originate and execute striking lettering 
and designs for advertisements and who 
knows how to secure good typographical 
effects and composition. The latter abil- 
ity not absolutely essential at the start, 
but applicant will be expe ted to develop 
into a top-notch typographical man. 


ARTISTS 
Experienced figure and all-around artists. 
Advertising experience n°t essential. Please 
give ec mplete information in first letter 
and send samples if possible. 


Address “A.B.C.,” Box 82, Printers’ Ink 





Are You This Man? 
if so We Want You 


A young man—25 to 35—not 
afraid to work hard. 

With successful selling expe- 
rience, preferably of adver- 
tising. 

Trained in engineering, pref- . 
erably chemical engineering 
or college chemistry but who 
likes selling better, and is 
probably now an advertising 
salesman. 

(A man who is now in en- 
gineering work but without 
selling experience probably 
cannot qualify.) 

He will travel about half the 
time, headquarters our Chi 
cago office, as advertising 
representative for a _ large 
and growing engineering 
publication 

Besides the above, he must have 
a good record, good appearance 
and be a convincing and forceful 
talker, able to sell business ex 


ecutives 

Salary will be satisfactory, even 
to a man with these qualifica 
tions. Future excellent If we've 


described you, write fully If we 
haven't, save your time. Address 
“H. T..” Box 83, Printers’ Ink 
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ested in a tea-pot she may be in 


a coffee-pot. Or if she does not 
want a boiler she may need a tea 
kettle. 

Of course such a plan requires 
that the advertising be so written 
and laid out that the series is well 
connected. The unusual illustra. 
tion has proven of value in co- 
ordinating the various parts of 
the campaign. 

“We have made,” says Mr. Ger- 
pheide, “a sort of secondary trade- 
mark out of the peculiar type of 
illustrations. People have this 
parallelogram-shaped device with 
the notched corners, dark back- 
ground and feature lines and fig- 
ures, unconsciously perhaps, im- 
pressed on their minds. Then, 
when they see our counter book- 
lets, invitation letters, lantern 
slides, newspaper advertisements 
of dealers, etc., they immediately 
recognize the goods as the same 
they have seen advertised in their 
home magazine.” 

Still another advantage of this 
type of illustration is the ease 
with which it can be tied up with 
the dealers’ advertising. Speak- 
ing on this point Mr. Gerpheide 
tell us, “The diagrammed style of 
cut answers exceedingly well asa 
newspaper cut when reproduced 
from a pen and ink drawing. It 
possesses the same sound quality 
arguments as in the magazine 
copy and the cuts show up at- 
tractively. Thousands of dealers 
all over the country have run the 
complete advertisements which we 
suggest and entirely at their own 
expense.” 

The writer does not wish to 
create the impression of trying to 
prove that the “still” illustration is 
better than the one showing the 
article in use. On the other hand, 
he does believe that the former 
is not so old as to be obsolete. It ts 
true that only under special con- 
ditions. such as faced the Alum- 
inum Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany would the “still” illustration 
shows it real worth. In fact, mine 
out of ten times the picture of the 
article in use might be the better 
of the two. 

Results, of course, are the best 
gauge of success. The following 
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It is a significant fact 
that our accounts are 
rarely solicited by 
other Advertising 
Agencies. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Advertising 
Detroit 




















2,014 Girls Who Know How to Cook 


We have received 2,014 personal letters from our Girl-read- 
ers—from every state in the Union—telling us of their tre- 
mendous interest in culinary matters. They mention ledrning 
to cook as one of their favorite recreations; they prefer cook- 
ing and baking to any of their home duties. Their letters 
substantiate the reader-interest and reflect the sentiment of 
our 400,000 ambitious girls—a dominating influence in as 
many homes. We can and would like to register effectively 
for every Food-advertiser the possibilities of his product with 
such live prospects as these “ women of to-morrow. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio: A Mitton Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp THE GIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Home Daily Newspapers 
Give the Greatest Results 



































An Editor (now publisher of two 
large dailies) of one of the big: met- 
ropolitan dailies once printed the fol- 
lowing truths in his editorial column: 


“To begin with, the local newspapers, in proportion to 
their circulation, are INFINITELY THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE ADVERTISING MEDIUMS THAT WE HAVE. 
We say this, naturally uninfluenced by the fact that our 
own newspaper organization has no local newspapers, but 
only metropolitan dailies. 


“The value of the local ‘home’ newspaper is based largely 
upon the fact that the man who reads it looks upon it AS 
A NEIGHBOR AND A FRIEND, A PERSONAL AC- 
QUAINTANCE, and attaches to the printed statements 
and advertisements of the local ‘home’ newspaper far 
greater importance than the dweller in the big city attaches 
to the statements or the advertisements in the big city 
newspaper. 


“As one friend talking to another about certain kinds of 
goods can influence a friend more than a stranger, so a 
local ‘home’ newspaper standing on a footing of friend- 
ship with its readers can talk to them about goods for sale 
or any other topic and impress them more strongly than 
the big metropolitan newspaper, which is really a stranger, 
an abstraction to its readers, can impress the metropolitan 
reader.” 


FIFTEEN GOOD ONES 


in fifteen of the best cities 
LOWELL, MASS., cOURIER-CITIZEN NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Brenine) 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM WATERBURY, CT.,REPUBLICAN 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
TAUNTON, MASS., Bits MANCHESTER, N.H., [Rune 
WORCESTER, MASS.,GAZETTE FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
PAWTUCKET, R. I, TIMES EACH OF THE NewspPaAPERS here 


POST and STAND- 
BRIDGEPORT, CT..,{2p TELEGRAM named is a power in its home com 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER munity. 
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statement should be, therefore, 
conclusive evidence of the value 
of the “still” illustration when 
used under the proper conditions. 

“In the year and a half that 
Mirro Aluminum has been ad- 
vertised, it has been a rather re- 
markable success. Returns have 
been exceedingly good from the 
very start. Representative deal- 
ers are in nearly every town. Such 
leaders as Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; R. H. Macy, Lord & 
Taylor, New York; Jordan- 
Marsh Co., Boston; Crowley-Mil- 
ner Co., Detroit, and the Golden 
Rule, St. Paul, have taken up the 
line with wonderful results. 
“Mirro Aluminum was on the 
market several years before the 
advertising commenced, although 
under another name. Develop- 
ment, however, was slow and we 
believe that in the one and a half 
years of advertising more progress 
was made than would have re- 
sulted in five years without the 
advertising.” 


Cigar Stores Aid to Fill 
Saloon’s Gap 


Acording to a recent editorial in the 
Tobacco Leaf, Federal prohibition is 
going to have a considerable influence 
upon the trade of the retail tobacconist. 
How to cater to the man who has been 
in the habit of wiling away his even- 
ings in the corner saloon is the big 
question facing this industry, and the 
suggestion is made that the retail cigar 
dealer develop the elements of personal 
interest, comradery and recreation. 

“One dealer,” it is suggested, “‘may 
find it practicable to annex an apart- 
ment for billiard and pool tables. An- 
other may be able to so sub-divide his 
store as to install a soda fountain anda 
soft drink counter. Many may find it 
convenient and advisable to equip a 
reading and lounging room. 

“Be the particular circumstances or 
conditions as they may, the working 
idea in every instance is the same— 
to make every cigar store comfortable 
and clubby and attractive to that vast 
army of money-spendin Americans 
who have no clubs, who do not stay at 
home evenings, and who are now in the 
habit of congregating and spending 
their spare hours in the cafes.” 


G. E. Crandell Joins Poole 
Bros. 


George E. Crandell, for the past 
year director of service for the Union 
Bank Note Company, Kansas City, has 
joined the advertising and merchandis- 
ing staff of Poole Bros., Chicago. 











A Word to 
The Space Buyers 


THE RATE CARD 


now in force is based on 
20,000 net guaranteed circula- 
tion. The 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


EXPRESS 


has now a net average of 


Copies 26,413 Daily 


“Coming events cast their 
shadows before.” 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


| ‘Post and : 
Standard - Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation, is 
the greatest salesforce in 
BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


A Sign of the Times! 


The Columbia Graphophone Man- 
ufacturing Company—A Bridge- 
port Concern—last month in- 
creased its quarterly cash dividend 
from $1.75 to $2.50 a share, and 
in addition declared a dividend 
on the Common stock of one- 
twentieth of a share of Common 
for each share of Common owned. 
Regular quarterly dividends of 
134 per cent on the preferred were 
also declared. 

Bridgeport’s million-dollar-a-week 
payroll makes a great market for 
advertised products. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York Chicago 
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Advertise According to a 
Labor Saving statement made 


during the reeent 
Devices Now conference of 
The Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers, we can soon expect a short- 
age of labor more serious than 
many of us fondly imagine. The 
present unemployment situation, 
it is said, is hardly more acute 
than that usually experienced at 
this season of the year. But it 
is advertised unemployment, ad- 
vertised largely to impress upon 
industry the importance of rapidly 
assimilating the returning soldier 
and sailor into the ranks of pro- 
ductive effort. 

Predictions of the labor short- 
age are based upon immigration 
figures. According to a repre- 
sentative of the Department of 
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Labor, the United States has about 
four million people fewer than it 
would if war had not diverted the 
shiploads of laborers, peasants 
and unskilled laborers from Italy, 


Germany, Scandinavia, Austria 
and other countries, which daily 
reached our ports. In former 
years our immigration has been 
close to a million a year—only a 
small fraction of which number 
has arrived since August, 1914. 
On the other hand, there has been 
a tremendous exodus of citizens 
of countries involved in the strug- 
gle, who have flocked to their 
homelands to join the colors. And 
on top of this statement, it is 
predicted that the moment normal 
ocean transport service is revived, 
many thousands of immigrants 
now in this country, will return 
home—possibly to remain per- 
manently. 

From these immigrants industry 
has largely recruited its vast army 
of unskilled labor. With possible 
immigration legislation, the sup- 
ply on hand will be quickly swal- 
lowed up for work on the huge 
programme of road building, hous- 
ing projects and public institu- 
tion construction shortly to be 
launched. 

In view of these facts, it is, 
therefore, apparent, that the pres- 
ent moment represents a golden 
opportunity for the manufacturer 
of mechanical equipment and la- 
bor saving devices of all descrip- 
tions, to entrench himself solidly 
in the market, and through adver- 
tising and intensive sales effort, 
so popularize his product that 
when the crisis arrives he will 
not only relieve the eccnomic pres- 
sure but capitalize the good will 
generated by relieving an embar- 
rassing situation. 


A Start at The announce- 


ment of the ad- 
Government vertising cam- 
Advertising paign of the 
United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration will be of the greatest in- 
terest to advertisers, advertising 
agents and publishers alike. Here 
is a great public utility, represent- 
ing billions of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money, taken over for the 
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time by the Government, starting 
a paid advertising campaign. The 
recent session of Congress failed 
to appropriate the emergency fund 
asked for by the Director Gen- 
eral, and a special effort is now 
being made by bankers and the 
men charged with operating the 
railroads during the period of 
Government control, to secure suf- 
ficient money to tide them over. 


In this situation every cent 
spent for improvements and 
maintenance is carefully scruti- 


nized as to its necessity. The rail- 
roads frankly need more busi- 
ness, they believe advertising is 
the way to get more business, and 
they are making an initial invest- 
ment of at least $800,000 in ad- 
vertising. 

The Railroad Administration is 
to be congratulated not only upon 
its business-like decision, but also 
upon its method of carrying out 
that decision. Instead of declin- 
ing to advertise because of the 
difficulties in the way of choosing 
mediums, it has gone ahead, solved 
the difficulties and made up its 
list. 

In choosing this list of maga- 
zines and newspapers it has used 
the best judgment of men familiar 
with conditions surrounding the 
task. 

It is understood upon good au- 
thority that this campaign is a 
tryout and will be watched with 
the greatest interest by many gov- 
ernment departments at Washing- 
ton. Jf the campaign is successful 
and a howl from politicians who 
want some of the space for their 
favorite newspaper or magazine 
does not go up in the land, it ts 
confidently expected that other 
Government departments may be 
expected to pay cash for adver- 
tising. 

As a man familiar with the sit- 
uation says, “The only thing that 
can kill this advertising and sev- 
eral campaigns which may be ex- 
pected to follow if it is suc- 
cessful, is advertising solicitation 
through political channels.” The 
publisher who asks his congress- 
man or senator to act as his ad- 
vertising solicitor at this time will 
undoubtedly do the advertising 
business a great injury. The 
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Railroad Administration has 
placed its advertising campaign 
upon a straight business basis just 
as the publishers have always re- 
quested from the Government. 
This is the chance for the publish- 
ers of America to show the Gov- 
ernment that its often expressed 


fears of advertising solicitation 

through political channels were 
without foundation. 

Reed, fibre and 

Advertising Willow furniture, 

to Lengthen once identified 

under the all-in- 

the Buying clusive term 

Season “Summer Furni- 

ture,” has been 


taken out of the seasonal class. It 
is now sold in December as in 
June—for living-rooms as well as 
verandas. Ice-boxes and refriger- 
ators move when snow is on the 
ground—not merely during the 
torrid months of summer. Fur 
sales are held in August, light un- 
derwear is worn the year round, 
and paint, once restricted to a brief 
springtime popularity, is purchased 
in the fall for outside use and all 
the year round for interior deco- 


ration. 
The peaks in production are 
often unprofitable when accom- 


panied by violent valleys indica- 
tive of a short seasonal demand. 
Men are laid off in the factory, 
salesmen twiddle their thumbs and 
in contrast to a period of feverish 
activity a hush of lethargy spreads 
over the organization. And often 
the cure for this condition is ad- 
vertising as frequently emphasized 
in Printers’ INK, 

Lengthening the seasons of mer- 
chandise purchase is distinctly a 
job for association advertising. 
Changing the buying habits of the 
consuming public is greater than 
a task for the individual manufac- 
turer unless he dominates the field 
and is the happy possessor of a 
flexible appropriation. But to a 
group of manufacturers banded 
together for the purpose of pro- 
moting a certain industry, an un- 
rivalled opportunity is presented 
for really constructive work if the 
product has merit and its all-year 
use confers some public benefit or 
reduces selling prices. It is an 
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angle of interesting appeal that 
should not be neglected in much of 
the association advertising now 
being planned. 





»- Not the least of 
Advertising’s the benefits to be 


Kick Back  gerived from ad- 
on the vertising is the 
Producer tonic effect that 


it often has on the advertiser's 
organization. It braces up the 
whole force, making everybody, 
from stock boy to chairman of 
the board, step a little more 
lively. 

The explanation of this is that 
advertising exposes the institu- 
tion to public view and makes 
clear that any sort of negligence 
or inefficiency can no longer be 
hidden. Where advertising is 
properly sold to the organization 
it makes those connected with it 
realize that they are serving the 
public, and it gives them pride in 
serving it well. 

Printers’ INK has frequently 
published incidents of this char- 
acter. Where the organization 
can be imbued with the spirit of 
the advertising, it is a common 
thing to find labels being put on 
more evenly, cans being polished 
more brightly, floors being swept 
cleaner, letters being more neat- 
ly typewritten, etc. All the work- 
ers join in to back up the adver- 
tising. 

In our issue of February 20, 
Don Francisco told of a remark- 
able instance of this kind. Ad- 
vertising has made the orange 
growers appreciate the value of 
their trade-mark and of main- 
taining its integrity to such ex- 
tent that they are very careful 
not to pack any frosted or other 
inferior fruit under it. In other 
words, the advertising of the as- 
sociation has educated the grow- 
ers in the principles of good busi- 
mess quite as much as it has 
educated consumers in merits of 
the fruit. 

Writing in the Country Gentle- 
man, Forrest Crissey says that 
the advertising of the National 
Dairy Council had a similar ef- 
fect. “Possibly no advertising 
campaign in America ever pro- 
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duced a greater sensation or more 
magical results than did this one, 
which gave the cow a new stand- 
ing with the dairymen as well as 


the consumer. Its most immedi. 
ate benefit was seen in its reaction 
upon the advertisers themselves— 
the men in the industry. Instant- 
ly they showed a new spirit of 
pride in their work, a sense of 
responsibility to the public which 
they had never betrayed before.” 

W. E. Skinner, one of the 
prime movers of the Council, says 
that when dairymen read in cold 
type of the vital necessity of pure 
milk to children, to invalids and 
to the aged, they wrote in pledg- 
ing themselves to keep their sta- 
bles and milk utensils cleaner and 
to increase their production. Ad- 
vertising had given them a pic- 
ture of how their product is used. 
They never thought much about 
that before. 

Factory work is likely to get 
monotonous. Workers are im- 
clined to do it mechanically and 
unthinkingly. However, if they 
could be made to see all the good 
the thing they are making is des- 
tined to do, if they could see the 
thousands of people who are de- 
pendent on it for their welfare 
and comfort, perhaps for their 
lives, these workers would surely 
take a keener interest in their 
jobs. This is what advertising 
does. It brings the market to 
their work benches and shows 
them that the service they are per- 
forming is not bounded by the 
four walls of the factory. 


No Chance of Losing Under 
This Plan 


Perhaps the “price-insurance” plan 
of the Packard Motor Car Company bas 
characteristics that might be adopted 
by other manufacturers of the coum 
try — particularly manufacturers o% 
building materials, who have 2 sta 
nant market while prospective buyers 
wait for prices to fall. b 

The Packard company advertises 
that purchasers of trucks or passenger 
cars who buy now have assurance &2® 
they could not do better by waiting %! 
later in the season. If the prices shows 
be reduced later on, the reduction ¥® 
be retroactive. In other words, im sae 
an event the company would refund t 
every previous 1919 purchaser the full 
amount of the difference between te 
price he paid and the new price 
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A House Organ 


1 edited and produced by special- 

ists to fit your spainabatiatbein, 
will accomplish the same results 
B| we are obtaining for our clients. 
Ask for information on House 
Organ for Employees, Dealers, 
= Salesmen, Customers, Prospects. 

GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 

122 W. Polk St. 
















































Do You Need An 
Advertising Manager? 
One, who is now with a large manufactur- 
ing firm, who can build business-producing 
catalogs and folders. A good sales corre- 
spondent, with much experience in “follow 
up” work, general publicity and newspaper 

advertising, desires to make a change. 


COULD YOU USE HIM? 
“E. A.,” Box 80, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR FOR 
EXPORT 
ADVERTISING 


will accept position after April First, 
in agency or large export publication! 
Thorough knowledge of Latin America, 
its peoples and its trade conditions 
through fifteen years experience in export 
advertising, and having connections with 
export advertisers throughout this country 
and abroad. He is capable of producing 
results. Address, ALLEN, General P. 0. 
Box 226, Park Row, N. Y. City. 
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Prescribe a Dose of Self-Respect 
for Book Sellers 
New York, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I think that the bookseller has the 
wrong psychological slant on his own 
business. One is constantl reading in 
the book trade papers oad hearing in 
trade gossip and in booksellers’ conven- 
tions how the bookseller is sacrificing 
himself for the community As a re 
cent trade article put it, “The book 
seller engages in a business knowing 
that at best it offers but a decent living. 
He deprives his family of those things 
that men in other lines are able to pro- 
vide,” and so on ad nauseam. The 
peal seems to be on a ocmni-chechelll 
basis, and one wonders if the real solu. 
tion of the difficulty is not to include 
book stores in the city budget under the 
head of semi-self-supporting institutions, 

Picture father coming home from his 
book shop, after a day of selling or try- 
ing to sell, the latest writings of Har 
old Bell Wright, Robert Chambers and 
Ready Reckoners. He comes in look 
ing like a stag that has been hunted all 
day for his horns. The family greet 
him, and the youngest child asks, “Fa 
ther, can’t we have a Ford like Joe, the 
iceman?” But father sadly answers, 
“No. dear, I am a bookseller.” 

What the book trade really needs is 
a good swift kick in the seat of its 
“professional” pants to wake it up from 
a slumber of centuries and to clear the 
fog of tradition that surrounds it. 
Down through the mists of ages has 
come a tradition that bookselling is a 
profession. It might have been a pro 
fession in the days of one Gutenberg, 
but if it is a profession now the other 
professions do not recognize it as one. 

Can you imagine the professions per- 
sonified and about to sit down to dinner 
and into the room comes a shabby get 
tleman, with the lambrequin effect or 
the bottom of his trousers, shoes wort 
over at heel, with a frock coat on that 
shines like a trained seal in the sum, 
with everything about him that ought 
to be black, slightly gray and everything 
that should be white just a trifle yellow. 
He comes apologetically forward, 
no one pays any attention to him. There 
is no vacant chair, but, not to be de 
nied, he sits himself down on a chait 
against the wall, and taking a couple of 
rolls out of the crown of his silk hat 
(being dignified, of course he has a silk 
hat), and some ham out of the t& 
pocket of his coat he dines with the 
rest and basks in their reflected glory. 
The mysterious stranger is the 
business trying to break into the pre 
fessions. 

On the whole the trade needs a good 
strong dose of self-respect. 

Leonarp S. Drew. 


Bergfeld Leaves “Motor Life” 


M. A. Bergfeld has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Motor Life, New 
York. His successor has not 
announced. 
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Ideas 
Color Drawings and 
General Art Service 


are available to our clients. We’re 
not trying to compete with agencies 
or artists by any means, but our 
service is complete, and we can put 
through a job from rough sketch to 
finished plates in any number of 
colors and Ben Day, if desired! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON 

























Buying Power = 


“All that glitters is not gold”—and big circula- 
tions do not always represent big buying power. 
We sincerely believe that THE ROTARIAN, 
with its 40,000 selected subscribers, represents 
greater Buying Power per 1000 of circulation than 
any other magazine—and that’s BUYING 
POWER PLUS. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS 


Eastern Representative Advertising Manager 
Wetts W. ConstanTINE Frank R. Jennincs 
31 East 17th St., New York 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 






Cc. A. GROTZ 
















The Little 





QoME weeks ago the School- 
master heard of a concern that 
had built up national distribution 
on a product selling in retail 
stores, and had created consid- 
erable consumer demand, on 20- 
line single-column advertisements. 
Here, thought the Schoolmaster, 
is material for a good story for 
Printers’ Ink—“Building a Na- 
tional Business on 20 Lines, 
Single Column.” 

And so he set out for the town 
where this manufacturer is located 
and spent a very pleasant hour 
chatting with the man who had 
done so much with these little 
stick-full advertisements. But the 
story as it was originally mapped 
out in the Schoolmaster’s imagina- 
tion will never be written, and he 
is going to take the members of 
the Class into his confidence and 
tell them why. 

The man had built up fairly 
good national distribution, no 
mean part of which was due to 
his little 20-line advertisements. 
And he had created “considerable 
consumer demand,” which was due 
very largely to these same little 
advertisements. 

x* * * 

But—and this is why the ar- 
ticle will never be written—when 
the Schoolmaster started back to 
New York he carried with him 
two very definite impressions : 

That the very success of those 
little 20-line advertisements was 
eventually going to be the undoing 
of that business, and that if every 
business could take advantage of 
every little opportunity and make 
as much of it as this man was 
making, the majority of busi- 
nesses would be from twenty to 
thirty per cent more successful. 

As for the first impression, the 
Schoolmaster recalls an article 


which appeared in Printers’ Ink 
about a year ago in which the 
writer, in discussing the possi- 
bilities in small-space advertising, 
brought out the point that while 
in time a mountain could be re- 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


moved little by little with a table. 
spoon, a steam-shovel was very 
much quicker. And he pointed 
out that while it was often neces- 
sary and quite effective to start 
a business with small ads, the 
danger was that a man was likely 
to be fooled into marrying the 
tablespoon while the steam-shovel 
stood just outside the fence of his 
imagination. And that is pre 
cisely what this manufacturer has 
done—married the tablespoon. The 
small advertisements had been 
effective, so why use any larger 
space? Meanwhile, his competi- 
tors have their eyes on his new 
slant on an old merchandise 
staple, and once they get around 
his patent, which they are prety 
certain to do, they will run away 
with the big market which this 
man is so carefully cultivating, 
and he will be left in the rear, in- 
stead of making a small fortune 
as he might. 
* * 

The second impression was of 
the painstaking care with which 
every little detail was watched and 
made to develop good-will and 
eliminate friction and waste, and 
every “lead” followed up and 
cashed in on. This man appeared 
to have his business organized 
wonderfully well on the selling 
end and also on the manufacturing 
end. If it was a matter of saving 
an eighth of a cent on even 4 
small purchase of materials, he 
saw it and saved it. On th 
other hand, if a letter came m 
from a dealer, it got exactly the 
right kind of an answer, or if 
necessary a personal call, to de- 
velop that dealer into a booster, 
and his account into one of large 
proportions. F ; 

As the man exhibited jobbers 
letters, and advertisements 
the dealers had run on their own 
account, and explained how it had 
all been brought about the School- 
master thought to himself, “The 
success of this business is divid 
about 50-50 between 20-line ad- 
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WHY WAIT?— 


Business Is Humming Now! 








OME. industries, perhaps, are waiting for the 
completion of a reconstruction ay The 
Lumber Industry is going full speed ahead 


Stocks at saw mills are extremely low and pro- 
duction must be forced to catch up with impera- 
tive demand. Mechanical equipment that will 
increase output or cut producing cost is in keen 


‘demand. 


Lumber Dealers are busy the country over, be- 
cause building is beginning on a large scale and 
they are vn 8 most of the materials going into 
ordinary construction. 


These two active fields are reached by the two 


HUMBER 


editions of 





each issued every Monday and each the leader in 
its field, free from circulation camouflage. 


Ask for sample copies and bulletins 
describing the Lumber Industry. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 


PUBLICATION OFFICE EASTERN EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Wright Building, St. Louis 243 W. 39th Street, New York 
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“Right Away, Sir” 


“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 








The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H, KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


























jms complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 


intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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yertisements and Eternal Vigil- 
7 ance!” And it is his belief, 
having had an opportunity to size 
up the man and his methods, and 
having used the product himself, 
that both the 20-line advertise- 
ments and the Eternal Vigilance 
could be successfully—and very 
profitably—multiplied to at least 
quarter or half-page proportions. 
And so, as before stated, the ar- 


tile on “Building a National 

Business on 20 Lines, Single 

Column,” will never be written! 
. . 7 


The letter from John E. Powers 
in the March 6 issue of Printers’ 
Ink in which he protested against 
the practice of omitting the inden- 
tion in the first lines of paragraphs 
in advertisements seems to have 
stirred up considerable discussion. 

“I was glad to see that letter 
from Powers in P, L.,” said the 
copy chief of an important New 
York agency to the Schoolmaster. 
“I think Powers is absolutely 
right; that the indention of para- 
graphs ‘belongs to the language.’ 
I fight against this modern flush 
paragraphing practice all the time, 
because it makes copy look longer 
and heavier, and, to me at least, 
it seems to discourage reading. 
In fact, I find myself uncon- 
sciously reaching for my pencil 
often when reading such copy to 
mark the paragraphs for inden- 
tion, which isa pretty good sign 
that it violates the eye-habit in 
reading. 

“It would seem to me that it is 
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The Typogra phic 
Service Company 


of New York, Inc., C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres 
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Advertising Composition 
| Electrotyping | 
141 Madison Ave., New York 
| Telephone, 3620 Madison Square | 
LATIN- 
AMERICA 


See page 101, Jan- 
uary 16 issue, or 
page 61, January 
30 i issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, for full 
story regarding 


EL A ae 


Circulation audited by A.B.C. 
Send for comple copy, circular and 
advertising ra 

4. — ta CLARK CO. 

Borner L. Crark 
President and Manager 
114 Liberty St., New York 

















The leading influence in an important new industry 


fe 


Sample copy and rate card upon request 
418 So. Market St., Chicago 









and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


reaches 
buildings and 
men buy the a _-- o E> “construe- 


= = maintenance. field for 
a 
139 N. "Clark Street Chicage 





Trade than 

any other trad« 
A. B.C. Members 

MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc. 

New York. Chicaxe 


Indianapoli 


rchants Journal 





publi ation 


Moines, 



















AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Ci Mfrs., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 
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BOURGES SERVICE 


SUPERVISION OF 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTINC 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 








Rate Book Canadian 
Advertising Mediums 


Correct 1919 adv. rates, closing dates, 
col. size, detailed —— figures, all 
Canadian mediums, with 
keting data in LYDIATT'S 3°80 OK (not 
an agency directory). Postpaid $3 from 
W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 
53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Power for Success 








Attained only 
By Knowing 


How to meet profits and costs most effi- 


ciently is now being analyzed by know- 
ing farmers, who want to know more. 
Somewhere a progressive tractor, agricultural 
ae manufacturer, or an advertising 
agency handling agricultural accounts knows 
it can profitably utilize the services of an 
ambitious young man, twenty-four years old; 
with agricultural and general business organi- 
zation experience. A university graduate in 
merchandising. One knowing the right appeal 
to farmers—a real servant in this field. 
Address “H. B. W.,’’ Box 84, Printers’ Ink. 





| show! 





“CLIMAX” 
SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Hg Ry! Paper Clip on the market 
wee ot by o— experts. 


F. 0. uffalo. 
Panel’ 10,000 ., = Box. 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 


pretty dangerous to disregard a 
practice as old and deeply rooted 
as is that of indenting paragraphs 
for any typographical fad that 
makes a person conscious of the 
vehicle instead of concentrating 
all his or her attention on the 
message itself. In short, I vote an 
emphatic no on the practice of set- 
ting paragraphs flush. I am not 
averse to leading between para- 
graphs, however; in fact, I rather 
favor single leading between para- 
graphs of solid matter, and double 
leading between paragraphs of 
single-leaded copy.” 
a ~ ~ 

Perusing many of the “fictional” 
types of advertisements, _ the 
Schoolmaster is constantly im- 
pressed with the fact that con- 
versation rarely happens as it is 
featured in the copy. People 
speak less grammatically and more 
disjointedly than many copy writ- 
ers seem to realize—with the re- 
sult that the copy writer’s story 
text sounds stiff and stilted. Seated 
in a Pullman smoker a few weeks 
since, the Schoolmaster listened 
with much amusement to a well- 
dressed dry-goods buyer, home- 
ward bound from a trip to the 
metropolis. ~The Schoolmaster 
labeled this gentleman “The Guy 
Who Knows All the Actresses,” 
and jotted down on the cover of 
a magazine his comments on the 
play “Friendly Enemies”: 

“Some show though. I seen it 
six times. I don’t think there was 
a dry tear in the house. Some 
Oh, it’s a great show. 
You get your money’s worth. 
listen. I know Norma Talmadge 
and all that bunch, and they told 
me to go to see it. Sam Bernard, 
he says to me... . ” 

* * * 

Now the Schoolmaster doesn’t 
suggest for a moment that this 
kind of copy would sell monkey 
wrenches or hair nets or a suit 
of clothes. But it is a good ex- 
ample of realism—the way some 
folks ‘actually talk. Contrast it 
with the precise, formal conversa- 
tion of the average advertising 
fiction copy, and you will see that 
copy writers in general can profit 
much by riding on the railroads— 








457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








even with the war-tax added. 
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Advertising Manager Wanted 


A large manufacturing concern desires 
a man of experience. 

The position requires familiarity with the 
technique of photographing, photo-engraving, 
art-work and printing. State age, experience 
and salary desired. 


“S. D.,” Box 86, Printers’ Ink - - New York 

















STONES 22528 CALENDARS 


Made up to a Standard. 

Not, down to og Price. 
STONE S228 CHLENDARS 

Are placed up on the Wall— 

Not down in the Waste Basket. 
STONE'S 2°85 CHLEN DAR S 

Fre creditable Representatives 
at economical Investments. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE CUSTOMER 


THE STONE PRINTING & MP6. CO, ROANOKE, VA. 


Write on your Business, Stationery 
for our free Booklet “~” 














Souvenirs} Badges 2 500 mn For Premium E W. FRENCH £0. 
Premiums] Signs Service *Clean-Ou 1BeekmanSt.,N. Y. 


Novelties [Button 


A= MERCHANDISE Headquarters 








WHEN ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
fave Your Plates RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada [Moures! forsnte 


Made by The 
Send patterns to our Detroit office, pee ar omer ha ge ec 
to Windsor, Ont., and pay theduty at the Canadian ‘ustoms office, thereby avoiding 
the usual delay “of from 24 to 48 hours, Send your orders to our Windsor plant 
and plates will be made and shipped from there, Phe + al the duty on each shipment. 














FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


rORONTO MONTREAL 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 





Chicago Manufacturer of Food products, 
nationally advertised, has opening for a 
live-wire Sales Promotion man. Excep- 
tional opportunity for right man. In 
answering give full particulars and sal- 
ary desired to start. Box 740, P. I. 





Advertising Solicitors Wanted 
We need two thoroughly trained, one 
hundred per cent advertising solicitors— 
no novices—good salaries. Permanent 
ositions to producers. A. G. Newmyer, 
ew Orleans Item. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Advertising salesman wanted for an im- 
portant general magazine and farm pub- 
lication in Chicago and surrounding 
territory. This is a salary and commis- 
sion proposition. Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Young man with advertising and selling 
ability, to sell space in the Metropolli- 
tan District on a trade paper of real 
merit. Moderate drawing account against 
commission. Write full particulars to 
Box 728, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Well known and substantial corpora- 
tion, operating a large Printing, Engrav- 
ing and Binding plant, requires the serv- 
ices of a young man to handle corre- 
spondence, write copy for House Organ, 
-and develop new business through direct 
by mail advertising. Qualifications—ex- 
perience in business epeveapeeein, copy 
writing and general advertising. College 
man preferred. Address Box 712, P. I. 


Advertising Copy 
Writer 


Wanted for Advertising Department of 
prominent Ohio Manufacturer. Must 

experienced writer and layout man, 
familiar with mechanical details, and a 
steady worker with clean record. Per- 
manent. State age, previous experience, 
resent employer and salary expected. 
Confidential. Box 716, Printers’ Ink. 











Superintendent Wanted 


A Manufacturer of medium grade 
long run Printing requires an ex- 
perienced executive to act as Super- 
intendent; one who can estimate on 
competitive business and then see 
that the work is done as estimated. 
We know our costs; we want a man 
to keep them down and to take full 
charge of the manufacturing end. 
To such a man a liberal salary will 
be offered. Plant is located in city 
of 40,000 within one hundred miles 
of New York City. Write for ap- 
pointment, giving age, experience and 
full particulars. Box 715, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








An ome for a young solicitor on a 
successful bi-monthly magazine. Some 
knowledge of machinery helpful, but 
not essential. We are willing to pay 
well for a producer, but not would-be’s, 
If you believe you have the making of 
a good advertising solicitor, write us, 
Address A, Box 734, Printers’ Ink. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
requires the services of an experienced 
classified manager. Write complete in- 
formation as to experience, managerial 
ideas, systems, personal ambitions and 
salary requirement. Tell your complete 
story in the first letter. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address, A. G. New- 
myer, Business Manager. 


Wanted—Mechanical - 
Department Manager 


by large and rapidly growing Chicago 
agency. Must be thoroughly experienced 
in the handling and buying of type- 
setting, printing, electrotyping and en- 
graving, especially two and hos color 
work, for national publications, and able 
to direct department for handling large 
volume of such work. Substantial sal- 
ary plus profit sharing. Apply by mail 
only, giving complete personal and busi- 
ness history, to J. /., 5310 Dor- 
chester Ave., Chicago, III. 




















A Big Opportunity in 
Baltimore 


A million dollar concern, and one 
of the oldest in Baltimore, will 
peety market a food product na- 
tionally. This product is without 
competition. The market for it is 
universal. Its turnover is rapid. A 
strong and -consistent advertising 
campaign will introduce it to the 
public. 


This concern requires the services 
of a sales manager. A young man 
with a record of success in handling 
specialty salesmen and selling to the 
wholesale and ‘retail grocery trade 
is desired. 


The man chosen for this position 
will be held entirely responsible for 
sales and the organization of, the 
sales force. A_ substantial salary 
will be paid to start, but remunera- 
tion will be ultimately commensurate 
with the results obtained. 


Send full details of past experience 
in written form. These will be held 
in strictest confidence. Interviews 
will be afforded those whose records 
entitle them to consideration. 


Address Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 
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I wish to get in touch with an artist 
who is ambitious as well as capable, 
and who desires to earn an interest in 
a paying and growing agency located 
in a city of 150,000. I can assure the 
right man a bright future and an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. If you think you 
can fill the bill, write me giving all 
necessary information. Box 726, P. I 





Copy Writer and Plan Man wanted at 
once. Send samples of work. State 
length of former connections, salary 
wanted and date you can begin work. 
Prospects in the Southwest are greater 
than anywhere in the U. S. This, there- 
fore, is an excellent opening for the 
right man. KEESHEN, ADVERTIS- 
ING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Advertising Manager Wanted 


Large manufacturing confectioner is de- 
sirous of securing services of a capable 
advertising manager. Position will shortl 
develop into a very excellent one with 
prospects of a splendid future. Give full 
particulars and salary required in first 
letter. Address replies in confidence to 
Strang & Prosser, Empire Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 








Copy Man 








Can you write mail or- , 


der copy? 


If you can, submit sam- 
ples of work with data of 
previous employers, and 
salary expected. B. Z., 
Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 





Live Wires Wanted 


Brokers to represent new 
brand of macaroni products 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England States. We have a 
real package and a product of 
exceptional merit. Let us 
hear what you can do for us 
and on what basis. Address 
C. F. M., Box 742, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A LONG ESTABLISHED arom 


PUBLICATION WISHES E- 
CURE RELIABLE, SU CCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
WHO ARE ABLE TO aie BUSI- 
NESS IN OUR IMPORTA COM- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CEN- 
TERS. VERY 


LIBERAL CASH 
ot aa 
WRITE ULL PARTICULARS, 
CIVING REFERENCES. ADDRESS 
BOX 719, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising 
Make-up 


Young woman to assist in the adver- 
tising make-up department ‘of engineer- 
ing publication. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with handling copy, proofs, 
electros, etc. One accustomed to hand- 
ling all details. In answering give de- 
tails such as age, experience, etc. Box 
732, care Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Man Wanted 


A man who has earned and can earn 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per year originat- 
ing and writing high-class manufactur- 
er’s national copy. Experience on a 
large variety of accounts necessa A 
man who prefers to live outside o New 
York or other large city and who has a 
clean record from the beginning. Apply 
in writing only with recommendations. 
No personal interviews granted. Elliott 
Adv. Service, Inc., 262 East Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Wanted— 
A VISUALIZER 


We want a man of taste who 
is analytical as well as in- 
spirational. He must be able 
to visualize advertisements 
that are not only interest- 
ing and sound in idea, but 
effective and practical in 
form. We do not want an 
“old-timer,” but it will be 
necessary for an applicant to 
have had at least two years 
experience in this type of 
work. 


Our organization is one of 
the largest advertising agen- 
cies in New York, and the 
opportunities for the right 


man are exceptional. 
Address Box 721, Printers’ 


Ink. 
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Copy and Service Man for Pacific Coast 
Agency—must have had real experience, 
starting with conception of layout, writ- 
ing copy, handling engravings, printing, 
and the merchandising of campaign. 
Must deal with clients—be an execu- 
tive as well as producer. A big oppor- 
tunity with leading agency. Send full 
details with first letter. Box 735, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





A large and well known New York 
concern has an opening in their adver- 
tising and sales promotion department 
for several men between 25 and 35. 


We want several men who seek an op- 
portunity and are willing to hustle for 
it. A man to satisfactorily fill this 
position must know the technique of 
advertising with a knowledge of print- 
ing and paper. He should have ini- 
tiative, to be able to talk convincingly, 
and inspire confidence. 

If you think you are sufficiently well 
qualified to make good on this job, we 
should like to hear from you. Please 
state salary expected. 

Address Box 731, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Attractive Proposition for a Side Line 
Selling Banks, Hotels, Public Institu- 
tions, Offices and Railroads, looking 
after established trade and working up 
new trade. Our men are making $25.00 





to ay r week. 
Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 4 
Hall Street, Norfolk, Va. 


A I vantageous, 
'? Mertising, 
) 














Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 


American Type Founders 
Products 


Printers and Bookbinders 


Machinery of Every Des- 
cription 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 


Ninety-six Beekman St., 
New York City 
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Letters that say the things that will sel] 
your goods. Also classified ads with 
condensed selling force. Ask for eyi. 
dence. Jed Scarboro, 557A Halsey St, 
Brooklyn, 4 





I WANT 

a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device, or any legit. 
imate plan that will keep my $20000 
lithographing, printing and __ binding 
plant going on a non-competitive basis, 

good proposition awaits the 
whose _ suggestion we can adopt. ar 
dress Box 713, care Printers’ Ink. 





Proposals will be received at the Bureay 
of Engraving and Printing and opened 
at 2 P. M., Wednesday, April 12, 1919, 
for the purchase of the following con- 
demned machinery, viz: One large Cen- 
tury Campbell press, bed 36”x48", fly 
delivery; One small Century Campbell 
Pony press, bed 24”x 30", fly <n 
One Cottrell pom bed 28”x 40”, 
livery: One Delphos press, bed 22%" 
30”. This press has a printed side up 
front delivery and an automatic feeder 
attached. These presses are without 
electrical equipment and are not - 
anteed in any particular, and bidders 
before submitting prices should inspect 
the same. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


From the Army a retail advertising man 
27 years old is available to a manufac- 
turer who can appreciate seven years’ 
department store experience. Box 727, 
Printers’ Ink. / 


. ADVERTISING MAN 

19 years in Advertising Department of 
manufacturer of one of the most widely 
advertised products. Would accept sim 
lar position with desirable concern in 
or near New York. Salary $40. Box 
722, Printers’ Ink. 

















THE copy man you were about to 

advertise for—yes—I know what 
you want, trade paper and agency 
experience—a crackerjack—who 
knows artwork, printing and publica- 
tions, and who has managed produc 
tion; but the job has to be in New 
York and the salary RIGHT. Box 
738, Printers’ Ink. 














The Doubleman— 


the man who unfailingly doubles 
sales volumes in 12 months or 
less with no percentage increase 
in sales cost—will arrange con- 
tract with good concern to take 
effect at expiration of present 
contract, June ist. Drawing ac- 
count $625 per month plus mini- 
mum percentage on increase when 
point is gained. Address 724, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SOLICITOR, Publication, Lithography, 
Mise. Media; 9 months’ copy and layout 
work for wholesalers provided effective 

les of approach and suggestion. Box 
741, Printers’ Ink. 





SECRETARY—Can relieve busy execu- 
tive of many details. Also knowledge 
of copy writing, planning, and campaign 
work. Columbia University student. Box 
744, care of Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE WORK 


A crack copy writer will serve a Trade 
Journal or Manufacturer in New York. 
Open for regular position. Box 737, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman 


Just released from Navy. Qualified to 
sell on a personal service basis. Desire 
connection with agency, publication, or 
reliable printer and engraver. New York 
preferred. Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT—Assistant to executive in 
advertising agency wants to connect 
with manufacturer of technical or semi- 
technical product. Has bqught thou- 
sands of dollars worth of engravings and 
printing. Can write copy. Worked six 
months in machine shop; one year fold- 
ing machine mechanic. Age 24; mar- 
ried. Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Manager—Clean, 
successful record. Now with large Mid- 
dle West manufacturing concern. For 
family reasons desires to locate in New 
York State or New England. If your 
proposition offers a future to a mer- 
chandiser who can link up your pub- 
licity with real sales effort, send for 
details. Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Man widely experienced in advertising 
engineering, mechanical, industrial and 
building products, now advertising man- 
ager for manufacturer, has outgrown his 
opportunity and desires similar position 
with good firm. He has proof of having 
made good and is in $4,000 class—New 
York preferred. Box 743, Printers’ Ink. 























Mr. President: 


Do you desire to be relieved of the 
numerous details, to devote your time 
to the larger problems or does your 
business need new blood, changed 
viewpoint, progressive suggestion? 


An executive with technical and 
commercial training—a sound knowl- 
edge of organization and management 
accounting, sales promotion, advertis- 
ing, and production problems, com- 
bined with nine years of exceptional 
experience, is open for immediate 
connection. He can help you. Box 
745, Printers’ Ink. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER, with experi- 
ence in circulation and managing edi- 
torship, will be open for engagement on 
or about April 1, by reason of discharge 
from the. Army. Is thirty years old, 
married, and a university graduate. 
Salary, $4,000 and bonuses to be ap- 
plied in earning an interest. Address 
“Captain, Inf. U. S. A.,” Box 729, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Offers Trade Press Experience 


Young man who has had nine successful 
years advertising promotion experience 
with trade papers. Writes circulars, ad 
copy and letters that pull results. Em- 
ployed; has reached limits of present 
job; wants a bigger one, preferably in 
advertising department of some busi- 
ness. Box 720, Printers’ Ink. 





ART MANAGER 
WISHES TO CHANGE 


Art manager, a man with ideas, who 
knows where and how to buy art and 
who has been for many years in charge 
of the art department of a New York 
City advertising agency, desires to make 
an advantageous change. Has a wide 
acquaintance with leading artists, is 
thoroughly familiar with photographic 
art and is reliable in every way. re 
fers to remain in New York City, but 
might consider an opportunity elsewhere. 
Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 





AN ADVERTISING MANAGER— 
PLUS 


A man who has directed successful cam- 
paigns for a department store, who has 
managed the advertising of a chain of 
stores for six years, directed the na- 
tional advertising of a-large coat and 
suit house, and is at present directing 
a remarkably successful national dress 
campaign, 1s open for a new connection. 
He knows the retail selling angle, the 
national viewpoint, and how to tie the 
retailer to a national campaign so as to 
get the utmost co-operation from him. 
Thirty years young, married, depend- 
able, constructive. 

For appointment write ‘‘Constructive,” 
1602 World Tower Building, New York. 





Advertising Manager 
Employed now and has been for 
number of years by large manu- 
facturer selling through domestic 
jobbers, retailers and salesmen, ex- 
porters and foreign dealers, is 
compelled to make change for per- 
sonal reasons. Desires early and 
permanent engagement with future 
with Eastern manufacturer. 15 
years’ experience with all forms 
of publicity, domestic and foreign. 
Executive, familiar with detail. 
Address Box 736, Printers’ Ink. 
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Color 


Nature expresses 
herself in color. 
To make visuali- 
zation easy out- 





door advertising 


permits the use of 
every shade and 
color. You can 
picture your 
product or pack- 
age as it is—in 
the actual colors. 
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CHICAGO New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Ridstatieaal Advertising 


Examiner & 
Herald-Examiner 
24.1% 


Educational advertising is an index to the characte 

of the readers of a publication. To make’ such a 
vertising pay, a newspaper must wield a powers 
influence in homes—and in the finest type of homer 


The above chart shows the proportion of education | 
advertising carried by each Chicago paper during 
1918. 4 


Continued dominance of The Chicago Tribum 
in this field means that although The Tribune nam” 
has a larger circulation than any other Chicago p@ 
per—either Daily or Sunday—it still reaches the Bate 


people. 


The Chicage Trib s8 7 
_gee DUTHE Wortv's GREATEST NEWsPaPeRll 
In excess of 400,000 Daily and 700,000 Sunday. | : 














